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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Many of those who visited Dr. Flinders Petrie's four exhibitions 
at the London University College, Gower Street, 1900—1903, 
which are herein described, would have but little idea of the labour 
entailed in recovering for us the secrets of oldest Egypt. I have 
pleasure in prefacing this fairy tale of Egyptian exploration with 
an account of the camp life of the explorers from my son's graphic 
pen, and I take this opportunity of thanking Dr. Flinders Petrie 
and the Committee of the Egyptian Exploration Fund for allowing 
me the use of photographs for illustration. 

H. D.R. 

Crosthwaite, 

1904. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

THE REALITIES OF EXCAVATING. 
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FROM LIVERPOOL TO ABYDOS. 


Winter in England—November in Liverpool—Lime Street Station 
at five in the morning—and a crowd of sleep-bewildered travellers 
turned out of their warm train to shiver and bustle under the dark, 
echoing canopy of smoke-stained glass and iron girders. 

Follows a breakfast with piping hot coffee and rolls before a cosy 
fire and a view of clanging, rumbling, brightly lighted cars tearing 
through the foggy streets, bearing their freight of human grist to 
the mill of the working day. 

Then, as the light increases, the massive buildings loom out of the 
smoke, the street lights fade and soon we find ourselves at the 
Landing Stage watching the rush and turmoil of the muddy water 
and the morning crowd of business men and women disembarking 
from the ferries. 

Through the curling chilly mist a glowing blood-red disc lifts 
slowly into the sky, the muddy water turns to molten iron, the ship 
lights disappear and thus the blue light of the morning breaks upon 
the port. 

* * * * * * 

A fortnight of sea voyage soon passes. The green waves of the 
tossing channel, the rolling of Atlantic billows in “ the Bay,” the 
clear blue waters of the Mediterranean wash by us and turn to 
silver foam. Gibraltar in its sunny verdure, the blue smoke and 
the dark woods among the African hills, dry, burnt up Malta, in 
its lively of yellow dust, yellow houses and yellow uniforms are 
left behind. 

The monstrous tramp of the engines ceases in the star-lit night. 
Far down in the depths of the ship are heard the short sharp pulse- 
beats of the dynamo engines and the clatter of a furnace door; 
else all on board is still. 

A breath of warm air from off the land brings to our ears the far 
off sound of barking dogs. The lights of Ras el Tin fort zig-zag 
towards us across the lazy ripples of dark water. 

To-morrow the eastern sights and sounds and smells of Alexandria 
will greet us, and the cries of the bazaar in the hot sunshine will 
replace the rumble of lurries over the wet cobble streets of yester¬ 
day. 
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Winter in Egypt is to be our lot. * * * * * * 

A sense of exhilaration comes with the first whiff of an eastern 
country. Strange it seems that a land so near to us as Egypt 
should be so different from anything we know. 

For Greeks may ply a cheap-jack trade and the fire horse go snort¬ 
ing through the land, but still you find the old bazaars where Arab 
courtesy presides. The leathem-aproned water carrier still sprinkles, 
from his goat sltin bag, roads where the Egyptian baboo displays 
his English dog cart, and the queer proud camel and the plodding 
ass will meet you at a tramway crossing. 

So at least it is in Cairo. And yet the city of Arabian Nights is 
not out destination. A south bound train stands at the station 
platform with its purring, fizzling engine, ready to carry us far 
through the darkness of the night. 

We climb on board and soon discover that, in this land of con¬ 
trasts, there is something of the East even in railway travel in 
modem European trains, and that is the dust. 

It comes in little puffs from the sidings. It disappears and comes 
again. We shall know more about it before the morning. But 
at first it claims no more than a passing thought in the rush of new 
impressions. For the train starts, the babel of the station platform 
clears away, and the gentlemen in red tarbushes retire from the carriage 
corridor. Almost directly there comes the hollow rumbling of an 
iron bridge. We are crossing the Nile. Cool shining water lies 
beneath us, and a few feluccas, gliding over it like beautiful lards, 
spread their wing-like sails to the setting sun. 

But—the river picture has flashed by in an instant. Once again we 
have taken the firm track and are speeding along towards Gizeh 
and Sakkara. 

A great sheet of water soon spreads out from the side of the rail¬ 
way. Nature is still at her yearly toilet in Lower Egypt, and the 
silver horn of the new moon and the gaunt shadows of the tufted 
palms are reflected in her mirror^ The faithful Nile has spread his 
wide, cool waters to soothe the parched and fainting land. And 
while a million mouths are drinking, drinking, drinking their fill of 
his bounty, the goddess is tiring herself in emerald and brown to 
grace another spring. 

Away to westward lies a shadowy impression of the pyramids. 
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The.of.wkk.dli.duk. The swift Eauem night has dull 
down. 

The thunder of the train remains, and the insidious drift of micro¬ 
scopic dust permeates to every nook and cranny of the carriage. 
At intervals the red glow of a camp fire seems to intensify the black¬ 
ness of the palm groves. Above, in the deep velvet canopy of 
heaven, float the crescent of the moon and the twinkling myriads of 
jewel stars. 

Very soon the little native gentleman in the opposite comer of the 
carriage is snoring peaceably. His legs are tucked well under him 
in tailor fashion, nis fez is tipped forward over his nose and the rest 
of him is hidden and packed away in the voluminous folds of his 
travelling garment. 

Mile after mile, hour after hour the train rushes on with a steady 
dull monotony of rolling wheels and jerking springs. Occasionally 
the grinding of the brakes and a short stop supply a variation which 
is emphasized by the glimpse of station lamps, and sometimes then 
there comes a plaintive cry of oranges or sweets for sale, sometimes, 
perhaps, a native passenger gets in, flattens his nose against the 
window of the corridor, hies him elsewhere and disappears. Then 
the journey is resumed. 

An unbroken sleep is impossible. Counting imaginary sheep through 
a fence is useless as an opiate ; and the traveller is just beginning to 
wonder how many times he has been roughly shaken out of troubled 
dreamland, when a change seems to creep over the carriage 
window. 


It is no longer a blank of darkness. The shadowy forms of palm 
trees begin to rear themselves up like ghosts and disappear behind 
the train. Then, suddenly, a flare seems to have been lighted 
somewhere to eastward. The palms grow more distinct Mud 
walled villages come out of the shadows and glow in the ruddy 
light. Plantations of sugar cane wave their welcome as we flash 
past The light changes from red to orange, from orange to gold, 
from gold to yellow, till at last the sunlight flicks out across the 
plain. 

The day has begun. 

Leaden camels sail along the road beside the line. Donkeys are 
being ridden out to the crops. Flocks of dark-brown sheep and 
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goats pass along in clouds of dust, with blue clothed children 
shouting and sinking behind them. 

The smoke of early morning fires dies down, and soon along the 
banks of the canals, brown, naked figures pull down the creaking 
shadoufs and tip the dripping buckets behind them, scarce giving 
aglance towards the speeding train. 

The work of the day has begun. 

This is the first view of Upper Egypt. To west great limestone 
cliffs shine pink in the morning sunlight. To the east another 
line of cliffs lies deep in the bluest of cobalt blue shadows. 
Between them, like fairyland, is the brilliant green of the cultivated 
plain, over which the train draws wide, sweeping curves. 

Again the brakes growl. The train slows down and stops with a 
jerk. There is a hurried attempt to collect parcels and bags in a 
choking atmosphere of dust, which has made of men grey images 
and covered their belongings in drifted sand. Then comes a 
scramble over sleeping figures in the corridor, a luggage-laden jump 
from the end of the car, and before you have gathered your wits 
the train has disappeared southward towards Luxor and Assouan, 
leaving you beside your pile of baggage on the little platform of 
Baliana Station. 

Bewildered by this sudden pause after so many hours of swift 
travel and accustomed to the automatic working of clocks and 
ticket offices, one has at first a very acute feeling of being indeed a 
stranger in a strange land. There is not only the difficulty of 
explaining your needs to a dozen Arabs in their unfamiliar tongue, 
but there is also the necessity of realising, once and for all, that 
with your jump from the train you have entered a life where time 
is the slave. 

Donkeys to ride are not waiting in a row ready for us to mount, 
and the camel for the luggage, peacefully suckling her calf and 
munching “ bersim ** half a mile away, has to be brought. Then 
she must kneel a process which is like the tumbling of a trestle 
bridge. Excited brown men buzz round her and smother her in 
leathern trunks and bedding rolls. She boils with blasphemy. 
You hear the pressure of her passion growing and growing under 
the ignominy which is all your fault. And just as you think 
something must happen,—it does. There is a gnashing of teeth, 
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an earthquake heave, up one end, up the other, and off she goes a 
swaying, rocking mound of your belongings—Egypt's attempt at a 
gipsy caravan. 

do far so good. But, as we wish to cross the line, a north 
bound goods train rumbles in and stops to shunt, blocking our 
way. While we wait, we learn another fact about this sunny 
land. The fireman skips off his engine, plunges into a brake of 
sugarcane and returns with a long juicy stalk or that which “ isn’t 
his’n.” 

And then begins the ride across the flat green plain to the village 
of Arabah and our camp beyond. Along the sun-baked track 
we go, and round the old mud walls of a little village, the camel 
padding softly on ahead, the little donkeys pattering through the 
dust behind. 

As we emerge from the cool shade of palm trees and acacias, the 
dead level of the plain is really felt. 

Near us we see the cobs of Indian corn piled up in heaps, the 
tethered goats and sheep, horses, or cows, or buffaloes, or camels 
nibbling the thick clover within their reach. And while we 
leave behind us Baliana, the bend of the Nile and the eastern 
walls of its valley, to north and south the level plain of green 
stretches away from us for distant miles. 

Sometimes we have a clear view to where a grey village, in its 
grove of palm trees, seems to float like an island on the waving 
crops. Sometimes a level road, banked up above the reach of 
inundation, forms the horizon and a loaded camel, a ridden 
donkey or a flock of goats show in black silhouette against the sky. 
Our way winds in and out among the plots of bean, and wheat, 
and clover. There are no fences to prohibit trespass, and when 
we meet a camel, piled and bulging with a stack of durra stalks, 
he steps aside into the growing crop to let us pass. 

Gradually the huge grey wall of limestone cliff looms up before 
us. We come upon an irrigation canal, cross by an iron bridge 
and glancing up and down the long vista of shining ripples we see 
the bare, brown labourers hoisting the water up its banks and we 
listen to their song. 

Another quarter mile and the green crops stop abrupdy. We 
are toiling up through the dust of El Arabah. The litde village 
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of grey walled huts, with their rough thatch and quaint old pigeon 
cotes of bricks and pots and mud, seems to rise on a mound of its 
own rubbish. Below are palm trees and a stagnant pond or two, 
with old men squatting in the shade, and blue-clothed women 
bearing water from the wells. Dogs give a surly bark, and 
children stop their playing in the dust to cry “ baksheesh." 
Winding our way still up the hill, we pass an unimposing wall with 
modem iron gates, scarce realising that we are in Abydos and that 
behind those walls, with their faint pictures of Egyptian sods, is 
the temple of Sety, famous before Strabo and centuries before the 
days of Cook. 

Then comes a struggle up through mounds and mounds of desert 
sand and flint. We topa ridge, get one dance round at shimmer¬ 
ing desert, village, crops and cliffs, and then jolt down hill on our 
donkeys* necks into our camp and to a desert life. 
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A DESERT CAMP. 


A desert camp. There are many possibilities in the words. An 
excavator's camp would, perhaps, be more descriptive of our home 
at Abydos. 

Its surroundings soon became part of our life. They consisted of 
desert, cliff, cultivation, and a cloudless sky. 

To realise this it is necessary to remember that Egypt is the Nile, 
a ribbon of fertile country, fed by Nile mud, watered by Nile 
water, and lying in a groove made by the same old river through 
aeons and aeons whose history we can scarcely guess. 

Starting with the river, and going east or west, the same 
phenomena present themselves. First the bright green cultivated 
(Jain, dependent on the rains in far off southern hills and stretch¬ 
ing just so far as the water can go; then a shelving shore of sand 
which we may call the “ lower ** desert ; next, the precipitous 
limestone cliffs, moulded and washed by a mighty river of lone 
ago; and last, the Libyan desert, stretching away for miles ana 
miles, a waste of death and desolation which once seen can never 
be forgotten. 

Abydos, on the west of the valley, is in touch with life and death. 
Imagine a huge bay of sand made by the receding cliff, whose 
massive promontories jut out towards the cultivation on the north 
and south. Imagine that a rocky gorge opens in the centre of 
that curve of cliff, and that a river issuing from it, thousands of 
years ago, left the hollowed traces of its bed from cliffs to cultiva¬ 
tion, and you will have a mental picture of our little world. 
Around our camp lie the remains of the largest cemetery in Egypt, 
a sandy plain, pock-marked with excavations and covered with 
little mounds as if inhabited by tribes of monster moles. To 
north lies the Shuneh fort and the Coptic Dehr; then, circling 
east and south, are the Kom es Sultan, the temple of Osiris, Ell 
Kerbeh, Ell Arabah, the temples of Sety and Rameses, and 
further to the south still the rock tombs. 

Life in a desert stamps indelibly upon the mind the distinguishing 
pouits of the compass. And in Egypt, where the desert runs 
north and south, where the cliffs run north and south, where the 
river and the whole habitable land is just a vista towards the 
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Mediterranean or the African Lakes, both to native and to 
stranger the quadrant letters become as familiar as his hands and 
feet. 

From the east, we heard the sound of whistles from the Nile 
steamers, from the railway, and from the sugar factories of 
Baliana; from the east came also the tourists per Cook or Gaze. 
From the west came silent camels, padding in Indian file along 
the ace worn solid tracks, coming, it seemed, from nowhere, and 
bound apparently to anywhere you pleased. To south, the green 
crops, stretching for miles, faded at length into the purple and 
blue of indistinguishable distance. To north, there was a view 
the same. 

By day, a spotless canopy of blue stretched overhead, lit by a 
blazing sun, beneath which clothes seemed superfluous. By night, 
the purple dome of heaven seemed echoing to the song of gods 
and goddesses in far off stars, and all the earth was still and cold, 
waiting for the signal rocket of the sunrise. 

The Camp. 

Built on the sloping bank of the prehistoric river which once 
issued from the cliff gorge, and founded on the soft dry sand, our 
camp is the most unimposing thing you could imagine. 

It consists of a row of little huts, facing east ana constructed of 
grey mud bricks and the roughest thatch. At the top, on a levelled 
terrace, is the common room with narrow open slits for windows, 
and the extreme distinction of having two wooden doors and a 
short flight of plank steps before it. Then follow, side by side, a 
set of tiny rooms, each like a little cubicle and having an opening 
to act as door and window. Such are the bed sitting rooms of 
the party. 

Behind them, lies a store shed, where the stock of tinned pro¬ 
visions lie, and where the more valuable finds of the excavations 
are stored away. Before them, runs a wall some three feet high. 
This little wall makes a rough compound, where jumbled in the 
sand lie the larger and less valuable of the trophies found. Out¬ 
side, rough red day pots are spread in rows, all shapes and sizes, 
valuable to us, but holding little merit in the eyes of Arabs. 
There too, is a queer collection of sun bleached skulls and bones. 
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Some thirty yards in front, a deep hollow has been dug, and at 
the bottom is the little pump which draws our water from the level 
of the Nile, deep down below the thirsty sands. 

Above the main portion of the camp is a small annex on another 
terrace flat of sand. Here is a larger room, with a small square 
window and a single precious pane of glass, where plans are drawn, 
and joining it are two of the small cubicles already described, 
with a clothes line hung in front. 

Plough through the sand at back of these, and higher on the bank 
you come upon a long row of tiny hovels, many no higher than a 
big dog kennel. These are the barracks for the Arab workmen. 
No glimpse of the green plain is seen from camp. We look upon 
a waste of sand in which, amid the mounds and hollows, the 
curious form of the old Shuneh fort is always before our eyes. 
The horizon is to eastward by a bank of sand, and the tufted tops 
of one or two palm trees by the Osiris Temple, to north and west 
the cliffs, to south the ridge on which our huts are built. 

The Shuneh. 

In our daily life at Abydos it was the first and the last thing that 
we saw each day. 

In the cold morning, warmly snuggled down in blankets, one saw 
it through the open doorway of the hut. Ones first impression 
in the early hours was the old “ fort ** reflecting rose red light from 
the eastern dawn ; the last impression of a tired mind at night, its 
huge black form against the starry sky, or its grey old walls lit by 
the brilliant moon. 

It had no likeness to the earth works or embrasures of a modem 
fort. It was a rectangle of massive mud-brick walls. In the sun¬ 
shine of the full day it looked like a giant wasp nest. The broken 
walls, with their curved outline worn down by wind and sun, 
seemed like deserted combs. There was the grey colour of the 
sunbaked bricks to carry on the simile ; the little shadows on the 
broken surface looked like cells, and swarms of wild bees always 
droned about it. 

But with the fall of night and the rising of a full moon, making the 
desert almost as white as newly fallen snow, it seemed like a castle 
full of fiendish ghosts. 
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We called it first a fort. At the beginning of the season we 
thought of battles, saw in imagination sentinels behind the parapet, 
the moonlight glancing upon spears and shields, and listened for 
the watchword in the stillness of the night Perhaps in ages gone 
wild tribes had crept, quiet as cats, out of the gorges and canons 
in the cliffs and made a savage rush upon the stronghold. 

But the months of work which followed put to flight all these 
notions. Day after day our brown men toiled in the sun under a 
smother of the sand and dust, in and around it. But never sign 
of ancient warfare was brought to light. 

Now again it lies deserted. It echoes no longer to the ringing 
chants of our workmen. The bees plaster their nests on its grey 
old sides. The owls and hawks find lodging in the crannies of 
decaying brickwork. The beetle crawls among the refuse of the 
Ibis burials, and the lizard basks in peace upon the sand drifts. 
And while the north wind and the sun conspire for its destruction 
it seems to say to us :— 

“Years ere you stood up from rest. 

On my neck the collar prest; 

Years when you lay down your ill 
1 shall stand and bear it still.** 

The Osiris Temple. 

From the camp to the top of the bank of sand, which shut out our 
view of the green valley plain, ran a rough track. It was no more 
than the faint suggestion of a road made by the frequent passage 
of our men. 

Winding to right and left, in order to avoid the pits made by the 
tomb excavations of plunderers or former archaeologists, and crossing 
a wider track from the Coptic Dehr to Arabah it rose at length 
up the steep bank, whose summit formed the best vantage ground 
we had. 

Once on the top you found that you were standing on the ruins of 
a great wall. Similar in some respects to those of the Shuneh and 
running north and south. At its northern end was a still higher 
wall, the side of a deep quadrangle once full of tombs, and known 
as the “ Kom es Sultan ** or Mound of the Kings. At its southern 
end it was joined by a similar wall running east at right angles. 
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You were mounted in fact on the parapet of the outer enclosure 
to the temple of Osiris. Below, were the ruins of the oldest 
temple in Egypt encircled by palm trees, and the stagnant pond a 
hundred yards away, with its salt encrusted margin, was once this 
temple's sacred lake. 

Beyond the village of Ell Kerbeh opposite, lies the panorama of the 
fertile plain. We are almost on its edge and stand in line with the 
two promontories of cliff and the village of Arabah, and we can 
see where the green wave of the cultivation stops on the dazzling 
sand of the lower desert. 

Behind us is the little grey block of our huts, the Shuneh fort and 
Coptic Dehr, and if we look away, up the dry river bed, we 
can see the distant hillocks of sand where the tombs of the kings 
were found. 

Before excavations were begun upon the main body of the temple 
site, it appeared merely a waste of broken limestone. The piles of 
white chips which lay in confusion all around were the only visible 
remains of the later stone built structures. What had become 
of all the massive blocks which formed the halls and courts of the 
sacred building ? Where were the huge chiselled beams of stone 
which made their roof; the sculptured columns and the inscriptions 
of the walls ? 

No doubt the lime kilns of the neighbourhood might answer the 
question. And now the end of it has come, Achmed will still send 
there his camels and his men to bring away the precious stone. No 
doubt that the shadoufs and wells and houses of the Ell Kerbeh 
and Arabah will use the handy blocks for many a year, as their 
proprietors will use our empty oil tins for buckets. 

Beneath this mass of debris was the history we had come to find ; 
and when we left, our work had changed the aspect of the place. 
High on all sides were piled the heaps of refuse from the excavations. 
A palm tree buried to his waist in dark black earth marks the 
extent of our labours. The little pathway skirting Ell Kerbeh, where 
the camels and the donkeys used to pass, where men and women 
hurried by from market with their sticks of sugar cane, has dis¬ 
appeared. But there remains, enclosed between the banks of earth 
and stones and sand, a deep hollow where the Nile flood wells up 
in summer, and where the mud walls of the earliest temples 
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which we traced, will some day disappear beneath the com and 
clover. 

The Sety Temple and the Rock Tomb. 

Mounting the rising ground on which our camp is built and pass¬ 
ing up beyond the workmen's huts, one gained a view of the desert 
lying between Arabah and the cliffs. Here too, were scenes of 
excavation. 

In the distance was the southern promontory of the cliffs, a jagged 
mass of rock upon its point, looking in certain states of light and 
shade like the head of a lion. High up to west we can see a 
grey speck at the foot of the cliffs. That is another camp. 

It is separated from us by two miles or more of desert, where the 
air is dancing in the heat. A slight detour towards Arabah will 
reveal another point of interest, though we must be scorched to 
reach it. 

The Temple of Sety, known to almost evenrone who has taken a 
winter tour in Egypt, excavated by Mariette, famous for the wonder¬ 
ful reliefs and paintings in its pillared halls, is not imposing when 
seen from the outside. Till Mariette began his work it was buried 
in a mound of rubbish, and still only the huge stone beams, which 
form its roof, are visible from the desert 

Seen from a distance they, appear to rest upon the sand. Yet 
walking up to them you can lode far down into the temple courts. 
West of the temple run two long ridges of sand. Approaching 
these we find ourselves on the edge of a hollow like a railway cutting. 
It is the excavation of a passage, previously unknown, which coming 
from the temple seemed as though it would lead to the tomb or 
Osiris himself. 

The finding of a place like this, beneath the apparently level surface 
pf the desert, was one of those strokes of genius which go to make 
lip the true Egyptian digger. But the results were a little dis¬ 
appointing, and when we consider the difficulties of the work we 
almost wonder that there were any results at all. 

Tons of loose sand had to be passed up in baskets by the Arab 
boys, from hand to hand, which without the thorough work of 
bucket, crane, or dredger slipped down again as fast as it was lifted 
out. And in a continuous rain of dust and sand, inscriptions on 
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the walk of the discovered passage had to be copied much as a man 
might write his diaiy in a sinking ship. 

But there is still the outpost camp to visit A square mud hut 
perched solitary beneath the cliffs. 

From it we see the whole long stretch of sloping desert crossed 
and recrossed by hard worn camel paths. There are the great white 
drifts of untouched sand, built up like snow drifts of a thousand yean, 
rippled and curved, and smoothed and moulded by the action of 
the wind. Above are the cliffs, terrace upon terrace, of rough grey 
rock, with their sand slides and their overhanging boulders. 

Here, too, are piles of excavated rubbish and a great hollow, funnel 
shaped, which leads to a deep shaft, and thence by long and 
twisting passages into the heart of the limestone cliff. 

This is the great rock tomb. A line of workmen's hovels keeps 
guard over its entrance. And standing thus, high up under the 
shadow of the cliffs, one sees far off the thin blue ribbon of the 
Nile. 
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LIFE IN THE CAMP. 


In the preceding chapter I have tried to give rough sketches of 
the outward aspect of the things which came into our daily life, 
the camp, the Shuneh, the Osiris temple, and the other excava¬ 
tions, the cliffs, the lower desert and the crops; the background 
of our work. 

That work was excavating, and the English archaeologist in Egypt 
has little time to think of much except his work. This, at least, 
would be one’s first impression. But I have other theories of my 
own, and I believe that, when a man becomes a thorough 
44 salted ” antiquarian, it is his struggle with the rod of time in a 
perpetual game of hide and seek which takes him to a world 
apart. He sees a landscape with a different eye, and Beauty 
still determined to be mistress of his heart reveals herself in forms 
unseen by other men. 

The thought of what was beautiful never entered the minds of 
those who built our desert home. Necessity was the only con¬ 
sideration ; and, in all fairness be it said, that those most primitive 
contrivances of four mud walls and an open doorway which each 
of us occupied were, though scarcely all we wanted, quite all that 
we need have. 

In many respects they were not to be improved upon. The 
materials for their construction were few and cheap. Three or 
four camel loads of bricks went to the walls. A mess of sand 
and mud mortared the bricks and plastered the inside. Some 
twelve rough planks served for a ceiling, and on the top lay Indian 
com stalks for a thatch. For furniture, two rough plank shelves, 
a native palm stick bed, a carpet of desert sand, a grass mat for a 
door. Each of the party had a den like this. 

One thought of Thoreau in the woods. Our needs were less 
than his. Of fresh air we had our fill by night and day. Take 
down the grass mat from the door and there was the primitive 
cave. 

At night, rolled snug in bed, one felt the pleasures of being wild. 
To snuff deliciously the sun-burnt blankets, to dodge the twinkling 
stars which peered laughingly through a gap in the plank roof, to 
hear a wild dog lap, lapping at the water in the canvas bath a few 
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feet off in the dead, still night, all such experiences thrill the 
mind. 

Soon every sense became alert. The time of night was told us 
by the barking of the village dogs, and every hour of the twenty- 
four had some distinction. 

Memories of the early morning are indissolubly linked with an 
imperious question as to what one would like to drink with break¬ 
fast. In the first struggle of the mind to choose between the 
“ coffee, tea, or cocoa 99 there was rebellion in the heart. 

“ What! still another day begun ? I haven't had a reasonable 
share of sleep. Egyptian days and nights are not proportionate.* 9 
Then came a gasp, and fists go up to eyes. Slowly one lifts the 
ponderous weight of sleep which sits upon the head. Death 
slacks her grasp, and there, before our partly opened eyes, the 
artist of the world is up and busy with his paint box. It is the 
old, old order of the reds and orange ; and while he sweeps his 
magic brush across the desert and splashes up the shadows of the 
sand hills we must begin our day. 

First comes an ice-cold bath. The air is crisp and chill. How 
nice the prospect of a plate of porridge 1 What envy for the 
lucky ones who live on sausages and buttered eggs, and bread, and 
scones all piping hot 1 “ Futur hadr ** (breakfast ready) shouts 

Mohammed, and off we go to breakfast. 

Visions of ham and eggs are lost in the reality of other food ; and 
though the tea is somewhat strong and scarcely nice instead of 
milk with porridge, and though ship’s biscuits ill replace the bread, 
or cold tinned tongue the contents of the sizzling frying pan, we 
manage well enough with these. Thoughts of digestion must be 
set aside and, as for cold—-the sun will soon be strong. 

We sit on empty boxes to discuss our meals. The dining room is 
floored with sand. It is an oblong room and down its centre is a 
rough trestle table. The boards are somewhat warped and stained, 
and on them range the bowls of food or opened tins, covered with 
dishes or saucers to exclude the dust. Along each side-wall is a 
single plank for shelf, where lie the records of the former excav¬ 
ations, a few odd finds, the public ink and pens and rolls of copied 
hieroglyphs. 

At one end near a door is an oil stove and at the other, near a 
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second entrance are placed rough shelves for crockery and cups 
and plates. Through the narrow window holes which give just 
light enough for us to eat, we can see a few Arab boys out on the 
sand, beyond the well. Presently one or two of our workmen 
come down from their huts and stand at the compound wall asking 
for saws or ropes, crowbars or other special tackle. Then it is we 
learn one of the first rules of the camp. The compound is to be re¬ 
garded as our sacred ground. No Arab is allowed to come inside 
the small enclosure except our servant, and all requests, complaints 
or salutations must be addressed from a respectful distance. 

Our breakfast finished, we turn out to find the workmen tramping 
off in their white twisted turbans, rough brown goat hair abbas and 
their red boat shaped shoes, with tunahs upon their shoulders and 
palm leaf baskets slung behind. By twos and threes they disappear 
in various directions; but there remains a crowd of boys where 
just before we saw but one or two. These are the villagers who 
wish to be engaged for basket work. 

The store shed must be opened, the tins of tongue and mince and 
salmon, pineapple and pears and plums brought out, the tough 
ship’s biscuits and the jam. The finds of yesterday must all be 
marked and carefully arranged, great treasures buried in the sand, 
and others wrapped and packed in empty tins. 

This is the work of a morning for one of the party. Others set 
out for their different diggings, and those who like can make their 
beds and hang their blankets and their towels in the sun before 
they go. Some forage for a lunch of the never varying 
biscuit, tinned necessaries and a bottle of boiled water to take along 
with them. 

Then comes the hiring of the boys from local villages. By sad 
experience they have learnt that to be hired they must sit still and 
make an end of talk. And so we find a half circle of squatting 
figures, shivering in their thin, blue cotton galabias. Perhaps a 
hundred and fifty, perhaps two hundred bundles of rags and tatters, 
each with a basket and a face on which the character is written. 

The choice of local help occurs on two days in the week. Boys 
only are what we need. No doubt the men would like to work 
so as to learn just how and where to hunt for saleable “ anticas,” 
but size is all against them, and an impostor does not come for hire 
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twice. Even the boys are up to any meanness on the earth ; and 
so in choosing, you must keep your eyes dodging in all directions. 
They love to sneak from one side to the other of the ring follow¬ 
ing your eye or sl ; nk unseen among the chosen few who squat 
behind you. It is a case for discipline sternly to be impressed, and 
any movement must be visited with a quick retribution. 

Chance (days its part in this as in the purchase of a horse. Seeing 
a face which looks like work or honesty you ask its owner's name 
and village, noting them in your roll call and ordering him to stand 
aside with others you have picked. But handsome is as handsome 
does, and always the process of selection has to play its part. No 
boy when once engaged is sure of his work for any length of time. 
At any moment he may be dismissed; and thus the good-for- 
noughts are weeded out. 

When the day's choice is over there is a stampede of the unlucky 
ones, who are inclined to hoot and scoff from a distance, and the 
selected party must be convoyed, often with considerable difficulty 
and the chance of undesirables creeping in behind, down to their 
work. 

They are not always wanted, and their usefulness depends upon 
the distance which excavated refuse must be carried. When, as 
in the work on the Osiris temple, a large space had to be cleared, 
we had them organised in gangs to carry basketfuls of earth away, 
going and coming like coal heavers at Malta. In other places 
where the ground was steep and soft, as in the clearance of the 
rock tombs or the underground passage from the Sety temple, they 
stood in line wherever they could get a foot hold, passing the full 
l>askets up from hand to hand, and throwing back the empty ones. 
These boys, however, form only one of the factors in the organi¬ 
sation of the work. They would be useless if their baskets were 
not filled as fast as emptied. This brines us to the consideration 
of the Arab workmen, on whom depends more than it is wise to 
let them know. They are employed with “ turiahs"(the native picks) 
to do the actual digging, to trace old walls, uncover hidden 
treasures and clear away the rubbish, leaving undisturbed anything 
that may be of interest to their master. 

As a rule they have done this kind of work before, and nearly 
always they are drawn from certain villages where work for English- 
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men has been traditional for many years. Each man in coming to 
the camp brings from his home a boy, sometimes his son, sometimes 
his nephew or the son of a friend. And the boy*s work is to at¬ 
tend upon the man, to lift and tip his baskets full of rubbish, and 
in return receive a small proportion of his wage. The system has 
advantages, besides the quicker execution of the work, because the 
lads come into touch with the new life, and serve a short appren¬ 
ticeship. The partnership between the men and boys stimulates 
the work, and often when a man is ill, or when the local help is 
plentiful, the boys will take a “ turiah,” and do aday*s work with 
the best. 

Some skill is necessary in the simplest work. To give a basket 
all the soil it will hold in a half a dozen strokes is difficult at first, 
as also to hitch the heavy basket on ones shoulder without its 
spilling. 

For digging, certainly in Egypt, nothing so good as a “ turiah ** 
could be devised. It must have been the common tool of the 
country for centuries. In form it is like a hoe ; a triangle of iron 
with a socket at one comer for a stout short heft. In soft or sandy 
soil it acts as pick and spade at once. A few short strokes loosen 
the earth, the basket, shaped like a big basin, rests upon the feet 
with one edge on the ground, and into it this earth is pulled. 
“Shilu” (“lift it”) we hear, and in a trice the boy has gripped 
one fibre handle and the man the other. Up goes the heavy load 
plump on the shoulder of the boy, and with his arm above his 
head he trots away, the burden being supported by the other arm 
upon his hip. 

A third factor in the economy of exploration is the “ khawaga ” ; 
the Englishman who superintends the work. He must be always 
on the spot while work is going on. All dealings are direct 
between the master and the man, no native rais or foreman is 
allowed to mediate between them. 

For the rais has depths in him which are unknown, and in spite of 
all his suavity, with consciousness of power, he becomes a slave to 
every vicious tendency. If he is Soudanee he will in nearly every 
case bully his underlings, if Fellaheen he may accept backsheesh 
and wink at careless work. To know this is to realise the infancy 
of modem Egypt, and its need of European character and brains. 
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The system of the camp is one which gives the Englishman com¬ 
plete control of every detail. The thongs of the kurbash are 
banished, and the purse strings take their place. Not that judi¬ 
cious use of hand or foot in punishment should be deplored. An 
Arab is in many things a child without the innocence of childhood. 
His schooling will be hard because begun so late in life. And 
yet it seems that a directness in our dealings, coupled with honesty 
of purpose, will perhaps do more for him than any counter use of 
wiles and cunning. 

But money must of course be taken to account. It holds posses¬ 
sion of the Arab mind; and in a land where peasants form the 
population, and where all are poor, the dingy dollar is a never 
failing source of conversation, “ kam *' (how much) and “ filus ” 
(money) are always on the tongue. 

In excavating, the question of pay is an important one, and for the 
men who dig, it varies with the nature of the ground, the basket 
boys required, and the distance which the rubbish must be thrown. 
In light sand or surface rubbish the amount of wage is small, in 
heavy soil, or wet sand, or mud, the pay is raised. Always it 
reckons by the cubic metre and every man or pair of men working 
together have their account. This involves endless measuring. 
Every measurement must be recorded, converted into “girsch” and 
added in a little note book. The difficulty increases when the 
ground is merely searched and turned, where work is done in shift¬ 
ing sand and where only a trench is cleared. Here the men ad¬ 
vance gradually across a site and throw the rubbish they have 
searched behind them. But on the other hand no help of extra 
basket boys is needed as when the earth is carried to a distance. 
The basket boys are paid by the day and have no share in the 
earnings of the men. They do as little work as they conveniently 
can without incurring the disapproval of the “ khawaga.” They 
are a continual source of worry to him, and the closest watch has 
to be kept in order that there shall be just the right number to 
keep the men actively employed in filling baskets and yet too few 
to allow of any laziness among them. A roll-call must be kept 
of them each day, and to know every boy by sight and be able 
to put a name to any face out of a hundred, or a thousand should 
the need arise, is the only way in which to check deceit. 
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In the morning when the work begins, at about half-past seven, 
not a boy will have arrived unless he knows that the “ khawaga ” 
will be there to see him come. Curious, too it is, to find that 
the men for whom they work and who wish to see as much work 
as possible entered to their credit in a day, will squat contentedly 
upon the ground and shiver round little impromptu fires till they 
arrive. The situation is accepted without a murmur, and the 
boys hear nothing of remonstrance from those they chiefly harm. 
Thus it is that the man who employs Arabs in an excavation must 
be entirely self-reliant. The first thing he must learn, often with 
much disgust, and many heart-break disappointments, is to expect 
nothing but hindrance from his most trusted servant. 

Above are roughly drawn but a few of the difficulties which 
beset hiii). His duty in capacity of dock is not confined to early 
morning, and the starting of a somewhat unwilling organisation. 
At noon, just when the sun is driving pins and needles through 
the back of his neck, he gives the cry which stops the work for 
lunch. Dusty and hot he takes his tinned meal and pint of tepid 
water to a shady spot apart. 

The Arabs in the sun sit round in circles munching the little 
maize meal buns, as hard as cocoanuts, the radishes and onions 
bought from a pedlar for the tiniest fractions of a girsch, while 
one or two are sent with jars to bring the water from the nearest 
saggieh or shadouf. Then follow fencing bouts, or throwing at a 
mark and school-boy romps of various lands, while older hands 
bare their brown bodies to the sun for health and freedom from 
the curse of lice. 

Another shout goes up. The hour is past and work begins again, 
with endless repetition of employment for the man who super¬ 
intends. 

Responsibility is what the Arab hates. Ask the khawaga says his 
heart when any shadow of perplexity occurs. And while a boy 
runs off to bring the Englishman, Umbarak sits and peacefully 
regards his work, rolling a cigarette and thinking of the wife he 
hopes to buy when Englishmen have left their coin and gone. 
The tendency is good in other ways for things of value often 
come to light, and their exact position must be known. Walls of 
mud brick, which have been buried during several thousand years, 
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are very like the soil which surrounds them. And if the man 
who knows the difference is not consulted harm may be done, 
and clues be lost which cannot ever be retraced. 

And so the work goes on until the setting sun rests tike a golden 
ball upon the western cliffs. Another signal Yo—Ho—Ho rings 
out. Down go the baskets. With a shout the village boys are 
off like children let from school. Away they go, wrapping their 
heads and tying on their garments as they run. In groups they 
disappear through the dim shadows of the palm trees. The men 
and boys belonging to the camp twist up their head shawls, slip 
on the rough bernouses, or wrap up in shoddy blankets. Thai 
shouldering the “ turiahs ” and baskets we return in long proces¬ 
sion back to camp. 

Now comes a most important item in the programme of the day. 
Baksheesh, “ a gift,** the Arab says. But watch the twinkling eyes, 
and you will know that in reality the gift is pay for what he wants 
to sell. Baksheesh is money in exchange for what he finds. It 
is a system necessary to counteract the devil of cupidity which 
whispers to him, “Sell to the highest bidder.” One might 
suppose that when the Egyptologist has paid for every foot of 

S ound that has been dug, the treasures in it should of right be 
s. But we are reckoning without our host. 

There is a man who knows the value of “ antikas ” to the English¬ 
man, who deals with someone else who knows the goings ana the 
comings of the rich. He is a member of a brotherhood who 
travel up and down the land, someone of whom will soon be told 
if you have found anything rare. The dealer is your enemy, and 
though he comes and spreads his wares outside your camp and 
drinks your coffee, with his donkeys waiting in the sun ; though 
you may find within his bulging bag something you want; you 
must remember who you deal with, and it does not do to let him 
come inside your camp. 

None know him better than the men employed on excavating 
work. A boycott even has occurred—meat, sugar-cane, ana 
vegetables were refused, admittance to the village market, all of 
which might be obtained for saleable “ anticas.” 

Here is temptation. With the strictest supervision, what can be 
easier for a man who happens on a thing which he can sell, than 
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slip it in the folds of his loose garment or in the pocket of his baggy 
drawers and drive a private bargain for it when the opportunity 
occurs. 

Do not rely on honesty. The Arab code differs from ours. 
Safety alone lies in regarding your enemy, the dealer, as the opposing 
bidder at an auction sale. 

There is an art the mastery of which will cost bitter experience, 
and is only gained by long continued practice. It is the art of 
knowing what the dealer can afford to give and knowing this to 
offer in exchange a price as good as his or better. One other 
power lies with tne holder of the purse, that of encouraging the men 
to search for certain kinds of things which he particularly desires. 

So as the darkness closes down upon the camp, and as the cheery 
lamps are lit, the Arabs who have found anything in the course of 
their day’s digging separate from the parties going to the huts and 
make their way up to the compound wall. There they stand 
like a row of images, but dimly seen. A lantern lighted, there 
begins the careful sorting out of what is brought. Sometimes a 
stone inscribed or heavy sculptured figure has been carried in lashed 
to stout poles, a dozen men staggering beneath its weight in clouds 
of dust and shouting their weird rythmic chantings as they come. 
Sometimes a basketful of scraps of old red pottery, each numbered 
for its level and position, is pushed across the wall, sometimes a 
handful of small beads found in a tomb or aflint knife or sacrificial jar. 
Each thing is carefully examined. “ Girsch—kamastasher—saba 
—nuss ” we hear repeated from the group of ruddy faces round 
the light and after every number is the query “ Min ? ” 

“ Abadah Moosy, says a voice. 

“ Taiyib,” and down goes good Abadah’s name together with the 
number of piastres he has earned 
“ Mahmoud Mohammed,” says another. 

“ Aha ya waled this is better brine me some more like this ” and 
as “ ishrin ” (20) is entered in the book, a small boy gallops off to 
take the good news to his father at the huts. 

And by the time the light has worked its way down to the end of 
the long line, the occupation varied with refreshing cups of tea and 
the disposal of the treasure in our store, the time to think of supper 
has arrived. 
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We hear the clatter of the spoons and knives and forks. Moham¬ 
med dressed in white, places the bowls and tins upon the board. 
Kettles are boiling on the stove and a delightful smell of soup 
comes from the charcoal brazier by the door. Note books and 
measuring sticks are put away. Joining the Arabs at the pump 
we get a bucket full of water, tepid ana dean. 

Then comes a much desired wash and freedom from the dust and 
perspiration of the day; and as we take our places for the meal 
there is a feeling that the most recherche feast served in a palace, 
cannot be as good as lentil soup, corned beef and biscuits spread 
with jam. 

Then if the night is pay night, when the meal is done we hear the 
chink of money. Sovereigns are counted out, for nearly all the 
men are paid in English gold. A few “ reals ” and other silver 
for extraordinaiy needs chink in a box. Then, while inscriptions 
are being copied out and photographs developed in the dark, while 
sick men are being doctored with quinine and salts, and damaged 
hands and feet bound up* we can attend to matters of ac¬ 
count. 

From the back walls of one of the small rooms some bricks have 
been removed. Through this, as through the window of a ticket 
office, each superintendent pays the men who work for him. A 
name is called and from the croud outside a grinning face pops up 
before the window into light. 

“ Naharak said khawaga * says the face, and then it gravely listens 
to a long catalogue of facts. How there was so much due on 
such a day for work, how so and so much more for this and that. 
Baksheesh was “ miss ou nuss ou sitteh ou etnen," and from the 
balance of account last week there was a pound, which makes the 
whole wage due “mia ou arbain.” 

This from the Englishman sitting within upon his bed, his office 
desk an upturned packing case, the soiled note book for a ledger, 
and a tobacco box doing the duty of a till. 

“ Taiyib ? M he asks. (Right.) 

** Taiyib tamam " comes the reply. (Quite Right.) 

“ Auz dahab ? ” (Do you want gold ?) 

“Aiwa.** (Yes.) 

“ Kam ? ” (How much ?) 
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“ Gineh.’’ And thus the guinea changes hands* with some piastres, 
to the Arab's credit for the beginning of another week. 

The face then disappears. A puff of wind nearly blows out the 
guttering candle, stuck in the neck of an old bottle. Then another 
name is called and the whole process is gone through again, and 
then again twenty or thirty times. 

This calculation of accounts is nothing simplified, when 97} piastres 
go to the English sovereign. 

Then on the market day, when work is stopped, the village 
basket boys, come up to get their pay. The men go off and buy 
supplies, are shaved or wash their clothes, or play at single stick. 
But gradually the boys collect outside the camp. Sometimes a 
donkey or a baby camel waits with the group and munches clover 
thrown at its feet, and watches while its rider plays at games, or 
settles with his friends how to divide the money which is due. 
At last, when all have come, the long-looked for “khawaga” brings 
his table and his chair into the sun, and marking out a line along the 
sand, bids all the boys sit down beyond it. Then, one by one, 
the names are called, the lads come forward and every group of 
eight receive a sovereign to divide equally among themselves. 

This business over we are free. This is our washing day. 
Buckets and washing bowls and baths are all in requisition. The 
warm soft water from the pump is just the thing to make a soapy 
lather, and soon the clothes are flapping on the lines, drying and 
bleaching in the sun and wind. 

This, too, is our holiday. Some go on expeditions to the cliffs, and 
climb the gorges to the upper desert, others pay visits to the market 
to watch the blacksmith making iron nails or buy some beads, a 
head shawl, or a pair of native shoes. Others, again, can sketch, 
or with a camera snap village scenes, or wander in the Sety or the 
Rameses temple, or stay in camp and write to friends at home. 

At length, when darkness has closed down, the market men 
come in to give account of those who have drawn small amounts of 
money for provisions and to return the balance of the gold entrusted 
them to change. 

With them the week's work ends. One throws oneself upon one's 
bed and smokes a pipe of peace, oblivious that the round of duties 
will begin again with sunrise. 
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PROGRESS OF THE WORK. 


Knowing the methods of the camp, it may be interesting to see a 
little of the progress of the work. 

The Shuneh has already been described. It is an old grey box 
of mud-brick walls, without a lid, and to a novice absolutely dif¬ 
ferent from anything he might expect. Scorched by the sun, blown 
by the wind, surrounded by the rolling hillocks of loose sand, one 
wonders how it can have stood for all these years. 

But sand is like the snow. It will preserve what it has covered, 
so that we find wherever sand has drifted up against a wall its mark 
remains in the untouched appearance of the bricks. In any climate 
other than the rainless one of Upper Egypt, the Shuneh would 
have long ago resolved into the mud from which its bricks were 
made. But at Abydos, where the rain may fall twice or three 
times in a decade, even the plaster facings of the wall remain in 
places where the sand has buried them. 

We did not know this when the work began, for all the surface of 
the walls that was exposed had perished in the wind and sun. 

In working it two methods were employed. Inside the sand was 
searched, but outside it was cleared away. Inside, the men 
advanced across the ground like beaters in a cover. Down in a trench 
they worked their way gradually forward, clearing and searching 
all the sand before them and throwing it behind them as they went. 
This was a slow process, involving many weeks of patient labour, 
but the only one which could be finished in a reasonable time and 
with expenditure proportionate to the importance of the finds. 

In this work every man employed one boy, whose duty it was to 
throw the refuse back behind the trench. 

It was a dusty scene. Clouds of fine sand rose up above the walls, 
and from a distance almost looked like smoke. The old walls rang 
and echoed with the chanting of the men. One man would lead 
the singing, making up the verses as he dug, and all the rest joined 
in with the accompanying refrain. Again and again, for half an 
hour at a time the same phrase thrummed in one’s ear. 

Then in the later operations all inside the fort was still. Loose 
piles of sand and broken Ibis pots only remained. All interest 
was directed to the tracing of an old enclosure to the north, and 
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then of tombs, and in the end only some half-a-dozen men and 
boys were left to dear the refuse from the trench outside. 

This trench was deared from end to end, and rows of little but¬ 
tresses were found with all their angles fresh and clean. And as 
one walked between the inner and the outer wall it was not diffi¬ 
cult to realise some of the early life of this old ruin. 

How painted white it shone across the valley in the sun, or rose 
up like a spectre in the moonlight night. How the processions 
crossed from the Osiris Temple, with all the splendour of the priests 
and king. How it had been perhaps in ages gone the home of 
vestal virgins, and had held within its walls the dearest secrets, 
which they dare not tell of motherhood and marriage joys. 

Then how in after years, buried in sand and fallen from its high 
estate, Copts had dug into its walls and hollowed out their homes 
where they could feel the warm rays of the sun. 


Work in the Temple of Osiris was different to any carried on 
elsewhere. 

The site was almost on a level with the cultivated land, and though 
the limestone rubbish and the dust covered it all, the lower levels 
of the excavation brought us in touch with rich dark soil and heavy 
water-saturated sand and mud. 

The early stages of the work were the most trying. At first 
there was no plan of action. Everything was undefined and ten¬ 
tative. No one could tell where might be found the walls of 
earlier temples. And the result was that deep pats had to be dug, 
down to the level of the water, so as to ascertain by the examina¬ 
tion of the strata in their walls how far the earlier buildings had 
extended. 

This settled, operations were begun in earnest. First the top 
rubbish must be cleared away. It was unpleasant work ; the dust 
flew up in all directions. Piles of loose chips had to be cleared, 
the only mechanism being the gangs of village boys, arranged in 
endless chains to “ keep the pot-a-boiling,** seize on the baskets 
which were full, carry them off, and empty them beyond the pro¬ 
bable extension of the work. 

For eyes and lungs and naked feet nothing could have been worse. 
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A wall of chips gradually undermined would tumble with a rush* 
and sharp-edged stones would fly in all directions. Scorpions 
were often thus disturbed and covered with dust were not so easily 
distinguished, crawling along like little crabs and curling up their 
poisoned tails close to the Arabs* feet. 

Bruises and cuts from jagged stones were difficult to heal in all 
this dust and sand, eyes were inflamed, and the appearance of the 
men at night powdered like millers was often strange and 
ludicrous. 

Once rid of refuse of this kind more interesting processes were 
begun. Old brick-built walls had to be cleared, and all the while 
plans were being drawn showing the remnants of the limestone 
walls of later temples. The tip heaps gradually increased, spread¬ 
ing in fan shape at the ends and rising higher as they lengthened 
out. Up each ran a firm pathway trodden by scores of bare 
brown feet, and down the sloping sides the earth and sand poured 
in gradating shade sof yellow, brown, and red. 

Each week beheld an increase in the hands employed, parties of 
extra basket boys were always being engaged. And if activity is 
noise, here truly was a busy scene. The boys* delight was to take 
up a chant in which everyone might join. Perhaps a man or boy 
would strike a well-known phrase, and in a moment all the place 
would ring with the response. Down in a pit one faintly heard 
some deep-toned notes and then, true to the time, a shout in 
chorus quenched all other sound. Again “ Lissa lissa ya leesa ** 
came from a hundred mouths, and left one piping boyish voice to 
give the verse. 

And so the tip heaps grew and so the level of the work descended, 
crossed and divided into sections by the gangway paths or by the 
tops of walls which were uncovered. The work required pains 
and skill. The mud brick walls buried so long beneath the ground 
and saturated every year by the Nile flood were difficult to 
trace. 

Sometimes mistakes were made, but as a rule the turiah was a 
sound guide. A cleani straight section cut with it and left to dxy 
would often show the joining of the bricks. At other times a 
faint distinction might be traced in rectangles of light and dark 
caused by the varied composition of the bricks. And then again 
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when pressure, age and damp had caused the disappearance 
of these dues, the quantities of broken pot mixed with the rubbtdi 
clearly showed what was a wall and where it had its end. 

The difficulty found in drawing plans was very great Templet 
had risen and decayed and always sprung afresh on the same site. 
The walls of ooe were built upon the ruins of another. So in 
our work the effort always was to solve one riddle at a time, and 
keep upon one level till the plans were drawn before descending 
to another. 

This was not always possible, and certain parts had to be left un¬ 
touched till near the end. Thus in the case of limestone walls the 
choice was either to wait until the possibilities of ground around 
had been exhausted and then overturn the massive blocks to right 
and left to get at what was underneath, or to be troubled with the 
moving of huge stones in every downward stage. 

Wherever blocks of masonry remained intact the former course 
was usually adopted, but in the case of isolated stones, lintels of 
doors or column bases, the best way was to move them after their 
position had been drawn and roll them away or tip them out of 
sight into the trial holes sunk when the work began. 

Measuring tapes and survey poles were always in request Each 
angle of a wall, door post or column base must have its actual 
position marked in the pl|in, and every point marked in the plan was 
ascertained by methods of triangulation. 

Levels were equally important and lead to the necessity of frequent 
sighting and much calculation. If the Egyptian, thousands of years 
ago, had not employed sand for the founding of his walls the task 
of levelling would have been well nigh impossible; and if it had 
not been for the foundation deposits which he left the fixing of the 
dates could never have been done. In building walls, almost in 
every case clean desert sand was used in which to place the lower 
course of bricks or masonry, and in this sand, or just beneath it a 
small round hole was made, where builders placed bones of the 
sacrificial beasts, little red pots, models of bronze, tablets inscribed 
or alabaster jars. 

Knowing the dynasty to which a certain shape of pot belonged, it 
became possible to tell at once the times in which the wrall that 
covered it was built The meaning of the walls had also to be 
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puzzled out. Here were the stores (or oil and (or wine, here 
granaries (or wheat. Here was the main court of the temple, 
there the altar fane. 

And so by patient observation and continual work riddles were 
solved, and piece by piece outlines of history came together, and 
the priests and kings thousands of years before were made to live 
again. 

In the last stages of the excavation water was reached, baskets came 
up heavy with wet, and full of thick black mud. And down 
beneath the mud was desert sand, which showed that we had 
traced the temple to its earliest times. 


There still remains another section of the season's work in which 
there seemed the possibilities of some romance. The exploration 
of the great rock tombs. 

Nothing elsewhere seemed as attractive, and nothing looked as if 
it would involve such difficulties or hold out such a promise of reward. 
An entrance of one had been discovered in the former year, and 
had involved a little skirmish with marauders from the neighbour¬ 
hood. But nothing but a slight examination had been made, and 
then the entrance had been blocked again with sand. 

Knowing exactly where this entrance lay, and having built a tiny 
camp, one hut for the “ khawaga " and a line of little hovels for 
the men, work was begun. Approaches to the tunnel which was 
known to run far underneath the cliff, both by a shaft and by a 
sloping causeway cut in the solid rock, were buried deep beneath 
the desert surface. To reach them a huge hollow must be dug, 
wide enough to prevent fresh sand from slipping down. 

This in itself was something of a heavy task. Then when the 
shaft was reached tons of the refuse filling must be lifted out. 
Gradually deeper and deeper went the men, stifled in dust, but 
burrowing their way steadily down. The baskets full of sand were 
passed up one by one as they were filled, men standing to do this 
in the crevices of rock apparently as easily as on a ladder. Then 
when the bottom had been reached the sloping entrance to the 
foot of the deep shaft was cleared, and thus an easier access to the 
tunnel gained. 
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To reach the tunnel from the desert, was to descend a curving path 
of slipping sand. The distant valley disappeared from view and 
left only the sight of overhanging cliffs above one's head. Then 
on the brink of a steep drop one found a ladder. Clambering 
down and losing sight of all except the sky above there was a 
sharp turn and a deep cavern opened wide in front, blacker than 
night. 

One heard the Arab voices and felt a guiding hand, and that was 
all. Blind from the sudden change out of the glaring day, all 
one could do was to obey directions, trust to good fortune, and 
attempt—not always successfully—to keep upon one's feet. The 
passage sloped like a roof. There were no steps. Crawling and 
slithering down, one bumped against some laughing human bodies 
in the dark, and finally, when twilight came, found oneself cling¬ 
ing to a kind of crevice balustrade cut in the wall and standing 
close to the bottom of the shaft. 

Then looking back amid the greetings and the laughter of the men 
one saw the steep perspective of the slanting tube. Black figures 
stood in silhouette, and in the square of light which showed the 
entrance close to the ladder, was a doorway and a little room 
hewn in the solid rock. 

Becoming gradually accustomed to the darkness and passing on 
beneath the bottom of the shaft, candles were lit and coats stripped 
off, and then began the exploration of the tomb. 

First came a scramble up a steep mound of rubbish. And then, 
stooping along beneath the chiselled roof, one followed the glimmer 
of the flickering light, until the roof seemed to descend, and, 
presently, crawling on hands and knees and wriggling like a worm, 
were all the motion that it would allow. The air was stifling hot, 
and when at last one scrambled down into a deep rock chamber 
and had found the end, the body dripped with perspiration. 

It was a strange experience. Hundreds of yards deep in the 
heart of those old cliffs, the brilliant sunshine, and the valley, and 
the Nile seemed like the distant memory of another life. The 
air we breathed might almost have been that in which Egyptians, 
thousands of years before, had toiled to cany out a fitting burial 
for their king. 

Alas! nothing remained of royal mummies, no treasures of the 
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dead were to be found. And yet the wonder of the thing did 
not decrease. It was enough to sit and look and think. 

One pictured how the long and curving tunnel had been finished, 
how it was chipped and chiselled out by suffocating gangs of 
slaves, watched by the overseer who occupied the guard room and 
at the tunnel mouth. How tons of stone and refuse had been 
carried out and all the way made clear. How the enormous 
stone sarcophagus, an untold weight of smooth black granite, had 
been hauled first to the tunnel’s mouth, then down the slope, and 
then along, along, along, farther and farther down the echoing pit, 
until at last fixed in its final hiding place. 

One saw in fancy how the burial had taken place, the royal 
mummy being conveyed by priests into the tomb. How after¬ 
wards the tunnel had been blocked with massive plugs of solid 
stone, so huge that modem cranes could hardly deal with them, 
and the long passages and the approach were filled again with many 
hundred tons of rubbish, and at last buried beneath the sand. 

Then one’s imagination told one how the Romans came in after 
years, thirsting for spoil and daring any feat. How they dis¬ 
covered the way in as we had done, and burrowing their way 
along the tunnel, had cleared just passage for their bodies under¬ 
neath the roof. How, baffled by the granite plugs, they had 
immediately begun to chip their way round, through the living 
rock, into the open space beyond. How in their search they over¬ 
turned the great stone slabs with which the walls were lined, 
seeking for other passages, and how some thirsty plunderer, 
cursing the stifling air, had drained the last drops of refreshing 
water from his jar, and cast it from him with an oath, leaving the 
broken fragments to reveal to us his pluck and enterprise. 

An hour’s suffocation in the dark, hot mine was quite enough to 
fill imagination full of gruesome scenes, stories of cruelty and 
death in the completion of this herculean work, legends of fierce 
plots among the plunderers absorbed and toiling in their greed for 
gain. 

And when again the daylight filtered down the shaft and lighted 
up the walls which, when we entered, had seemed hid in pitchy 
dark, bewilderment and wonder filled the mind and left a hundred 
thoughts and an impression which could never fade. 
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FROM A MUD HUT IN THE NILE VALLEY. 


An excavators camp in the valley of the Nile is a thing apart. 
Here are none of the characteristics of life in the open which we 
know so well among the lakes and hills of England, no flapping 
canvas, no blue wood smoke curling up among the pines and birches, 
no boats drawn up upon the pebbly shore, no morning plunge 
from a rock into the cool, dark water. Instead we have a rough 
sketch in mud bricks and sand, a little settlement of sunburnt men 
toiling in a thirsty land, alone with Nature in one of her solemnest 
moods. 

The particular camp I have in mind is one upon the desert to the 
south-west of Abydos. Here a keen digger lives alone with his 
gangs of fellaheen workmen. He is excavating some of the most 
wonderful rock tombs in the country; dark, twisting passages 
chiselled ages ago by hand out of the solid limestone ; burrowing 
away through tons of sand and rocks and rubbish in a hot, dead 
atmosphere, far worse than the stokehold of a ship, and coming 
up out of the dark bowels of the earth to breathe a whiff of 
desert air or gain a refreshing glimpse of far-off palm trees or the 
distant passage of a string of camels. 

To understand properly the position of his little camp, one must 
remember not only the green ribbon of the cultivated plain on 
either side the Nile, but also the desert and the cliffs which bound 
it. To east and west from the limit of the Nile’s inundation, a 
strip of desert rises to the foot of precipitous limestone cliffs, 
with long steep slopes of drifted sand piled up against them. The 
contrast is just one more of those characteristics which make 
Egypt unique among the countries of the world. The line which 
divides the green sea of luxuriant crops from the stretch of lifeless 
sand is as definite as the line of waves upon a beach, and the cliffs 
as abruptly bound the desert as the chalk cliffs at Dover terminate 
the shingly shore of St. Margaret’s Bay. Above those cliffs to 
westward stretches the barren Libyan Desert, miles and miles of 
burning flint; black flints as big as Scawfell boulders down to the 
neatly chipped knives and arrow heads of prehistoric man. A 
weird and barren scene of endless desolation. 

At the foot of the western cliffs stands our excavator’s camp. His 
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house, just ten feet square, of sun-dried brick, roofed with rough 
planks and thatched with stalks of Indian com, looks in the distance 
but a tiny speck upon the shimmering sand. Above it towers 
hundreds of feet of rugged cliff, buttress above buttress, tier upon 
tier of massive, terraced)rock. From the crags huge boulders seem 
to hang just by their comers, and perilous slopes of shale and sand 
to threaten destruction if but a pebble of their weight is 
moved. 

But down below there is no time for thought of this. For on the 
sloping ground to eastward of the little house huge tips of sand and 
rubbish run out towards the [Jain. In the heart of them is a great 
devil’s punch-bowl, a hollow whose sides are slopes of treacherous 
sand, with a single winding path, up which long lines of native boys 
pass the palm-leaf baskets filled with rubbish. Deep, deep down 
in this hollow one sees the dark opening of a rock shaft leading 
to the tomb passage a quarter of a mile into the heart of the cliffs, 
where gangs of naked men toil and pant and sweat in the thick, hot 
air. And on its brink, facing the valley, runs a line of little native 
huts, each with a “ durra ” thatch, its half-dozen bricks for fireplace 
outside and its solitary cooking pot for furniture within.. This is 
the fellaheen encampment. 

Let us make friends with the big man in the rough, soiled coat and 
scarlet neckerchief, the “ Khawaga Kebir,” who rules this little 
kingdom. Very hot and tired, he is coming up from his shift in 
the furthest tomb, a dirty candle end in one hand, a measuring tape 
in the other. A genial smile beams out from behind his spectacles, 
and up we go to the little hut. It is tea time. 

A tin basin, some cooking pots, and a big earthenware “ bolass ” of 
water stand outside the door; a charcoal brazier and a boiling 
kettle appear in the background. And inside what do we find ? 
On one side of the room a palm-stick bed, which has not been made 
for many a week, and on the other two rough plank shelves. That 
is all the furniture, and the rest is chaos. For on the shelves 
44 anticas ” and eatables, books and tools, and on the sandy floor 
tins of every description are piled in rough confusion. Tins of 
salmon and mincemeat jostle each other among pots of the First 
Dynasty; a shaving brush and a revolver, a ship’s biscuit and a 
fine 44 ushabti ” find themselves quartered together ; Huntley and 
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Palmer and the plans of King Aahmes lie side by side with tomatoes 
and a hammer and nails. 

But by this time tea is ready, and with a pot of jam, a couple of 
knives and {dates, and some biscuits we take our places upon the 
unmade bed, discussing our meal with true desert appetites, and 
talk of excavation and the idiosyncrasies of the fellaheen. Our 
friend admits that it is somewhat trying to work by candle light in 
a deep rock tomb. The ground temperature, to^begin with, is 
80 degrees Fahrenheit. You have to overturn gigantic paving 
stones and work the pick and crowbar in places that never admit of 
an upright posture, and the only ventilation is the almost im¬ 
perceptible drift of hot air out along the roof and cool air in between 
the feet But the work has its compensations. High up under 
the cliffs one wakes to the first rays of the rosy dawn, and during 
the day there is the view of distant cliffs, pink in warm sunshine 
or deep cobalt in shadow, and in the day there is the green prospect 
of the plain to north and south, the distant glimpse of boats upon 
the Nile and the cheery greetings of passing Bedouins bound west¬ 
ward with their strings or silent camels. 

The tea is finished, the friendly pipe smoked out, and our excavator 
has his men's accounts to calculate—an hours struggle with cubic 
measures and 97 i piastres to the sovereign. And so we steer our 
course once again between the biscuit tins to “ God’s great out-of- 
doors.” The sun is sinking and the shadow of the crag, so many 
feet above our head, has crept slowly down the desert and across 
the crops, till now only the eastern cliffs remain all bathed in pink 
and gold. There is a glow as of the last blush of sunset, and then 
the aay seems suddenly extinguished. 

Have you ever watched the lights appear along the Thames 
Embankment when London is all smoky blue after an autumn 
sunset ? Have you ever felt a thrill of pleasure on seeing town 

K ts from a distant height or from a ship at sea ? 

o you will know what it means to stand high up upon the desert 
under the shadow of those great cliffs; to see far out across the 
Nile valley hundreds of camp fires, twinkling in the dark; to catch 
a glimpse, not far below you, of ruddy faces in the firelight of the 
huts, and hear the buzz of a reed flute and the sound of happy 
human voices in the stillness of the night. 
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THE LAND OF CONTRASTS. 


There were two of us. We were eating our lunch upon the top 
of a great heap of old Egyptian rubbish, munching jam and ship’s 
biscuit, and gazing out across the peaceful valley of the Nile. At 
our feet lay the excavations of a huge temple site ; dose to it, a 

E ove of palm trees and the square outlines of a native village; 

;yond, the green waving crops and the sweet bean fields, a level 
plain with all the infinite gradations of yellow and blue from nature’s 
paint box, dotted with cornstalk huts, and broken at intervals by 
isolated groups of village palm trees. 

The sun was beating down from a dear blue sky and the gentle 
north breeze, carrying to our ears the sound of all the teeming life of y 
men and beasts hidden in that green plain, scarce breathed upon 
the swdtering groups of workmen below, now squatting like us 
around their midday meals. 

I remarked that we were in the best place on such a scorching 
day. 

“ Pass the bottle,” grunted my friend. 

There was the pop of a cork and a gurgling gulp or two, followed 
by a deep sigh of content. He turned to put our little stock of 
predous liquid under the shade of a stone. “ Hullo ” said he, 

“ there’s somebody doing a little digging on his own account to¬ 
day. Look out there beyond the Dehr.” I turned in the act of 
worrying another mouthful of biscuit and looked in the direction 
pointed. There sure enough, far out upon the desert at our backs, 
appeared a little cloud of dust, and as the dust cleared, an equally 
diminutive figure popped down into the ground like a rabbit. 

We knew the lie of the land out there well enough , the Coptic 
village or Dehr all snug within its four patched walls, the little 
mounds of whitewashed bricks that marked its cemetery and the 
drear great ruined “ fort ” to south of it. 

For weeks this view of drought and deathlike stillness had alter¬ 
nated with the one other view of the green valley, and all the morning 
my companion had been superintending tomb digging in the sand 
beyond the fort. But here was something new, something that had 
not been there before, a break for once in the age long stillness of 
the scene. 
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We lit our pipes and smoked in silence, watching the little figure 
rise, like a Jack-in-the-box, throw up its cloud of dust and disap¬ 
pear again, and listening to the village pedlar's cry of “ hasal ya 
basoui as he hawked nis onion roots from house to house. 

But hark! What is the other noise which drifts up from the 
distance K At first it is merely a sound like the moan of some far 
off crowd. But the something that makes it is clearly approach¬ 
ing, and one begins to distinguish at last a sad chant mingled with 
some shrill and piping wail. 

Then all at once ones understanding gives a bound. For, along 
the sandy road by the edge of the cultivated land, a long proces¬ 
sion winds into view. Those in front walk solemnly forward; 
behind them something bright coloured is carried on men's shoulders, 
and further back a dark crowd follow, almost hidden at times, in 
clouds of choking dust. 

At last the thing is clear. It is a Coptic funeral making for the 
“ Dehr ” and the little Jack-in-the-box figure that aroused our 
curiosity at first is evidently employed digging the grave. 

The procession approaches, winds down the side of a sandy slope, 
and mounts again from the hollow. They will pass not fifty yards 
from our rubbish heap, and so we wait to watch the strange 


pageant. 

In front walk the men, the eldeit of the family, dressed in their 
dark bemouses, their white head-cloths and their big boat-shaped 
shoes of faded red leather. On they come at a steady walk, thick 
staffs in their hands, their heads bent upon the ground. Behind 
them follow a dozen others struggling beneath a rough bier on 
which, wrapped like a mummy in scarlet cloth, lies the dead man's 
body. And last follow the women. 

There they are, wives, mothers, sisters, with their rough goat hair 
garments drawn close up over head and face, one jagged comer 
leaving always a little wriggling trail in the dust behind them. 
What a terrible, horror striking, testimony to the long bitterness 
of a nation's slavery. 

The piteous plaintive chant sounds louder and louder now, and 
the breeze catches it and flings it down across the vast acres of 
deserted cemetery, where, thousands of years ago, the reapings of 
old Father Time were laid to rest. Again and again the frantic 
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rythm throbs through the air, again and again the tail of the pro¬ 
cession is hidden in clouds of dust, and one by one you see the 
women step out from the crowd to gather fresh handfuls from the 
side of the track. One tall creature with a rough girdle round 
her waist flings up her arms to heaven and time after time leads 
on her tired sisters in their mad chorus of fanatic wails. 

On they go towards the Dehr. The little children leave their 
dust castles under the shadow of its walls and run to see the strange 
sight, toddling with wide-eyed wonder along the fringe of the pro¬ 
cession. The lean yellow dogs wake from their siesta in the sun 
and stand upon the sand hills, tails curled over backs and bristling 
in every hair, to bark a furious greeting to the dead man’s friends. 
The bier is carried up the sloping ground beneath the walls, past 
the little rough lime kiln, the huge stacks of cornstalk fuel, the 
old disused saggieh wheels and through the arched gateway. Then 
the heavy doors are shut and only tne mourning women remain in 
view. 

All afternoon they stand or squat outside upon the dust, chanting 
their sad dirges and trilling their high screams as if in the grip of 
that terrible grief that kills. But tne dead man hears them not. 
He has gone to his “ long home ” to happier hunting grounds in a 
far land ; and as the sun sinks behind the western cliffs of the Nile 
Valley we see a little figure returning across the desert. It is our 
digger with his “ turiah ” and basket. His work also is done, and 
before the sun brings in another day, before the dawn light has 
finished its brief rule, the dead man’s body will be 6 feet deep in 
desert sand, and the weeping women will be going southward to 
their little homes. 

****** 

The days slip by and I find myself once again amid the same sur¬ 
roundings. Not a breath stirs the silent air. All is still, save for 
the heat dance of the distant rocks upon the desert and the slow 
march of the black shadows round the fort and “ Dehr.” Around 
me lie the remains of our excavations, pile after pile of wind-blown 
yellow sand, deep empty tomb chambers and the remains of ruined 
pyramids. I stumble, up to my knees, in loose soft sand, clamber 
over a pile of broken grey bricks and there before me lies a little heap 
of bleached white skulls, the sightless eyes staring up into the sun 
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and the bones of the bodies to which they once belonged scattered 
in confusion all around. 

It is a sight to make a man pause and think, but it is a sight that 
repeats itself over and over again. Sometimes the bones alone 
remain,—thigh bones, arm bones, spine, or pelvis jumbled 
l^gglety pigglety, and the skull smashed like an old egg- 

Further on I reach another set of tombs, left long years ago in the 
tracks of plundering Arabs and, but for the drift of the sand, 
remaining as they were first disclosed. Something black and brown 
lies in my path. What is it ?—I stoop to look. It is the back of a 
mummy, the dry trunk tom from its members, dark and browny 
redas it left the embalmer’s hands, the wrinkle of the backbone and 
the shape of the ribs showing clear and firm through the hard dry 
coating of flesh and skin ana pitch dipped linen wrappings. 

A few steps further and I reach the culminating tableau. I come 
upon the ruins of another tomb, just a hollow in the ground sur¬ 
rounded by piles of sand and flint and broken sun-dried bricks, but, 
for all that, containing a sight to make the blood run cold. For 
there, thrown together in ail the confusion of a bonfire pile, lie the 
remains of a dozen mummied corpses, arms, legs and bodies tom 
apart and thrown just anyhow on top of one another. The 
remains of men and women, wrapped and anointed with loving care 
hundreds and hundreds of years ago. The stump of a leg broken at 
the ankle, the trunk of a body without the head, a hand without 
an arm, strips of brown tom wrapping, and chunks of what they 
formerly surrounded. 

I turn away with feelings that cannot be described, and find myself 
on the sandy track to the “ Dehr Down in the hollow to south¬ 
ward, where the sad mourners lately passed, I hear the shouts of 
Arab boys and the jink and jingle of little bells ; and scampering up 
the hill for all they are worth, a troup of tourists bursts upon me. 
Here they all are, forty or fifty gay jovial souls from the west. 
The lords and ladies of creation 44 doing** the world. Pretty 
girls, in delightful draperies, with ribbons and veils fluttering in 
the sunshine ; youths, in sporting kit, strapped with smart gaiters 
and new binoculars, patres and matres fanulias in all the glory of 
pith helmets, fly whisks and white umbrellas. 
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Away they go at a gallop with the gloriously apparelled dragomen 
and die toiling donkey boys. “ Aahr,” “ Etla,” “ Gorm, Gorm,” 
who'll be there first 1 Tis like a transformation scene. The 
silent desert has changed for Margate sands, and the August Bank 
Holiday. A very stout and very red commercial gentleman, with 
a tiny black donkey between his legs, is the last we see of them. 

Such are the sights which a man may see who will pitch his camp 
in the land of the Nile. The happy teeming life of the green 
plain, the death and silence of the desert sands. The dead man 
buried with such loving care, the dead of ages back dug up again. 
The weeping women calling on the Great Spirit to have pity on 
their tears, and the gay cavalcade of merry sightseers. 

Truly it is a little world of contrasts. Who knows what it all 
means? 
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IMPRESSIONS. 


In the previous pages enough has probably been said to show that 
excavating in Egypt is more than a holiday employment. Life in 
an excavator's camp, with its routine and daily duties, is a life 
of work which requires business ability and organising powers, 
and occupies the hours of the night as well as of the 
dazzling day. 

In looking back upon it, one remembers what Robert Louis 
Stevenson said of the contrasts that are to be found in the occupar 
lions of an engineer. How from the genuine full life of the open 
air a man is brought back suddenly into the drudgery of office 
work. How, “ from the roaring skerry and the wet thwart of 
the tossing boat he passes to the stool and desk; and, with a 
memory full of ships and seas and perilous headlands, and the 
shining Pharos, he must apply his long-sighted eyes to the pretty 
niceties of drawing, or measure his inaccurate mind with several 
pages of consecutive figures.” 

With excavation it is just the same. For after days of toil on 
the dazzling desert, or work among gigantic walls, or in the bowels 
of the earth, Necessity shuts the explorer in his mud daubed cabin 
to puzzle and calculate and draw his plans. Fresh from the 
desert and the turmoil of the digging he must reduce his excava¬ 
tions into cubic measure, and witn a hundred stirring scents and 
sights and sounds fresh in his mind, he is obliged to wrestle 
with accounts, enter the credit and the debit to each man, and 
think of English sovereigns in terms of Arab “ girsch.” 

The tangible results of such employment can be seen in the museum 
and upon the bookshelf. Wonderful they are, and wonderful 
the skill of those who from small fragments of the past have built the 
story* of the bygone centuries. And yet there are besides, things 
which a man may bring from Egypt, which he values more than 
all the science in the world. Pictures which no artist could ever 
paint, stories which no writer could ever tell. For nature has 
been talking to him in her quiet way, and his life has been purified 
and sweetened by her influence, as his body has been tanned and 
filled with health by sun and wind. 

Long afterwards the senses thrill with all the variations of experience. 
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The cold of early mornings and the glimpses of the blue mists 
rising from the valley like the curling smoke of camp fires. The 
scent of Arab garments fresh from these fires of straw and dung. 
The welcome warmth of the sun's first rays, and the no less wel¬ 
come cool that comes with the long shadows of the afternoon. 
Such things as these can never be forgotten. 

And in the work itself there come exciting moments. Sometimes 
an ancient wall has to be overthrown. Deep on each side perhaps, 
a cutting has been made, until at last the one-time strong founda¬ 
tions stand upon sand alone. Pressure and damp has packed the 
yellow grains solid and hard. But as the sun begins to do his work 
the sand will slip and slide until the middle of the masonry alone 
has a support. 

Then carefully this sand must be removed. Stirred with long poles 
it breaks and crumbles, pouring down in tiny avalanches. And 
then, with scarce a sound, a fragment of the wall will tip ever so 
slightly. A few more prods, and then it slides and plunges with 
a heavy thud, two or three tons of solid rock, a drop of twenty 
feet into the pit beneath. 

That is destruction, and one feels some of the savage joy, and also 
some of the regret, which comes with the crash of a falling 
tree. 

But destruction is not an excavator’s object. A granite statue or 
some massive stone must sometimes be preserved. Swaddled 
in ropes, it must be hauled up an incline and placed in safety. 
Twenty or thirty men range up in line and grip the rope. Then 
altogether pull with a deep grunt. “ Comman,” and the brown 
figures are thrown back with a second strain. “ Comman,” again 
snouts the leader, and so the whole line swing together, and the heavy 
weight is raised, first inch by inch, then foot by foot, until as it 
reaches the more level ground the shout “ comman ” will change 
into a quicker chant, and the men run forward the last few yards, 
dragging the taut and straining rope over their shoulders. 

Bright sunshine and the clear blue sky almost become monotonous. 
A cloudy day is a distinct event. Rain may perhaps fall once in 
three years. And yet when Pan is angry, when in rage he stamps 
his foot, the desert on a windy day may be as dreary as a York¬ 
shire moor in sleet and rain. 
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Perhaps it is the contrast from the brightness and the sunshine to 
the shadow of the clouds that emphasises the displeasure of the 
goat-footed piper. But every hillock and mound, and every pile of 
rubbish seems to smoke. The dust whirls up in clouds and drives 
across the landscape like sheets of dirty rain. The Arabs wrap 
their garments tighter round and work the harder to keep warm. 
Headshawls are closely twisted up, and as one sees the figures of 
the boys, looking like demons in some smoking seethe of the In¬ 
ferno, one thinks of the old fable of the contest between sun and 
wind, and feels that Boreas has now the better of the game, and 
that another blast from his big bellows may any moment strip 
away tattered blue rags, and leave their owners shivering naked in 
the cold. 

The palm tops lash and sway like grass before the wind. The 
kites and other birds seem tossed into the air. An Ibis with his 
sail-like wings drops down the wind fast as an iceboat on the win¬ 
ter lakes. All is discomfort, and the spirit of the land seems to be 
taking part in some great funeral, wailing and throwing dust upon 
its head. 

A string of camels rocking by like ghosts amid the turmoil and the 
smoke, appear embodiments of evil thoughts; and Sulieman, who 
walks beside, may be imagined to exclaim :— 

“ I wish I were at Assiout, 

I’d buy myself another suit, 

This worn out coat, I’d doff it. 

The winter’s wind is blowing cold. 

My * abba * is exceeding old ; 

Oh Allah l Oh my prophet! ” 

Seeing the flying dust and knowing of the layer of fertile mud left 
by the yearly inundation, it is not difficult to realise why early 
towns are buried deep and ruined temples lie so many feet below 
the present surface of the ground. And with the rising level of 
the Nile, one speculates whether some aeons hence the valley will 
remain at all. 

And dust is no monopoly of stormy days. The sebbakee are always 
at their work, hidden in the fine grey smoke which rises from 
their seives. Wherever ancient town or temple has decayed you 
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see them digging in the refuse. Sifting the powdered soil full of 
nitrates, andcasting from their sieves the stones and broken pot¬ 
tery with which the ground is full. 

The camels come and go, and the big funnel shaped panniers hung 
to their sides are filled with precious dust and carried to the valley 
crops. 

This must be choking work, and yet the value of the earth that 
has absorbed the refuse and the sewage of an ancient town is such 
that the grey powdered figures may be found digging like moles 
beneath a temple floor, and in the years to come all the remains of 
early Egypt left unguarded will have disappeared in lime and soil 
and in building stone. 

Egypt is full of change and full of contrast. A week that has 
been spent in scientific work among the dead and on the lifeless 
desert, may bring one to a village market at its end. 

From the mastabas and the tombs and age-worn walls, one steps into 
the busy hum of life among the palm trees. 

Here are the donkeys and the camels donning their coats of 
stripes under the scissors, here are the big pet sheep giving their 
soft brown fleeces to the shears. Here are theveg etables piled in 
baskets, and further on the stacks of sugar cane, and next to them 
the blue clothed women squatting on the ground, their girlish 
beauty spoilt by tattoe marks, who persuade you to the purchase 
of some common beads or cheap glass bangles. 

Then there are cobblers busy with the large red shoes, and here 
some friends whose heads are shaved before a broken bit of looking 
glass, or who distrusting barbers’ hands prefer to take the scissors 
in their own and crop their hair themselves. 

Close by we find the blacksmith and his boy crouched at our feet. 
A goat skin bag for bellows, a wet clay nozzle and a tiny pile of 
glowing cinders, a small square anvil and a pound or two of iron 
scraps seem to be all his stock in trade. And while his young 
assistant kneads the bag and blows the flame, he manufactures big 
strong nails, while next to him Abdullah sells his charms from the 
Koran, and just beyond the Greek Demetri spreads his cotton 
Mods from Manchester, and European matches, soaps and trash 
for sale. 

Leaving the noisy market far behind, and crossing the mile or two 
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of lower desert surrounded by the blinding glare of sun upon the 
sand and on the limestone rocks, one finds oneself close to the 
silent cliffs, and, struggling up the slopes of sand, and climbing in 
the gorges we are in another world. 

This is the world N of death and stillness. Here are deep canons 
winding in among the rocks, whose walls rise sheer, hundreds of 
feet towards the clear blue sky. Here are the waterfalls of pre-. 
historic rivers and the clear-cut channels of the stream, polished 
and worn by the rush of splashing, sparkling cataracts which, from 
the traces left, might have been dried but yesterday. 

Upwards we go through the steep channels in the rock, underneath 
boulders in their age long beds, over the spodess curving drifts of 
wind-blown sand, along the terraces which overhang a gorge and 
past dark caves and holes and hidden dens, where all the outlaws 
in the world could dwell unseen in peace. 

Still far above is seen the bare brown summit. Brown with the 
hue of faded heather on the English hills, yet bare and destitute 
of any life. Sandstone and limestone gradually give place to flint 
and as we struggle up we see the meaning of the brown. 

On every side are flints, boulders of flint, dark brown and black, 
stretching to westward in an endless sea. To the eye there seems 
a dead, flat, level straight to the horizon. In reality the seeming 
plain is cross cut deep with hollows and the undulating surface, 
where marked with cairns of stones have run the camel tracks for 
centuries, leading to scarce imagined far oases in the rainless waste, 
is just the eastern end of the great Libyan desert and the belt of 
dead world which crosses Northern Africa. 

And in the opposite direction lies the valley of the Nile, mapped 
out in green and blue and brown, bordered with the white sand 
of the lower desert and framed to eastward by another line of 
cliffs, to north and south by the blue and purple haze of 
distance. r 

Far out we see the ribbon of the Nile, and from it to the boun¬ 
dary of the sand, stretch out the green luxuriant crops, the patches 
of berseem and beans dotted with little com stalk huts where live the 
families of fellaheen close to their camels, donkeys, cows and sheep 
and goats. We see the groups of palms which shelter tiny villages, 
the lines of the canals, the little tail of cotton wool which shows 
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the railway train. And down below us is Arabah and the palm 
groves and the market, the sandy shore where irrigation stops, along 
the edge of which journey the camels and the donkeys, and where 
the grey mud bricks are thrown in heaps to bake in the hot 
sun. 

There too are the remains of a huge burial ground of ancient 
Egypt, there is our camp, the Shunen the Coptic village, and far 
below our feet are modem burial grounds with little whitewashed 
mounds of clay and more pretentious dome like sepulchres of recent 
village sheiks. 

Down goes a Ions flint rock, ringing like glass, jumping from crag 
to crag, jink,—jank,—with sound of empty bottles knocked together. 
Down—down—hundreds of feet he leaps out of our sight, into 
the sand slopes at the bottom of the cliff. 

Think of the centuries that went to make the limestone where he 
lay, the centuries that passed while he was made, the centuries that 
watched the Nile carve out its bed and saw the tributary streams 
quarry the canons in the cliffs. Think of the shrinking of the Nile, 
the change of climate which dried up the streams and killed the 
vegetation on their banks, and all the years which passed ere the 
lime rock crumbled away and left that flint exposed to sun and 
wind. Immensity of time—so great that in our minds it has no 
meaning, as the distance of the stars. 

How small a thing is Egypt, and how near the dynasties of seven 
thousand years ago. 

Strange are the thoughts which come with such a solitude, and 
very welcome is the homely greeting sent by the ruddy lights of 
camp to those returning in the dark. 

Perhaps it is a holiday, and from behind the native huts, wave 
upon wave, comes the high wailing solo passage in a fantasia. 

The clear boyish voice stops, and then a chant breaks out, accom¬ 
panied by the deep and throaty chorus of Al-lah—Al-lah—beating 
time to die rows of swaying figures. 

It is a strangt sight to come upon in the calm desert night. Here 
are two rows of dark clothed figures facingone another. The men 
stand side by side and hand in hand. Down go some two score 
turbans with a grunt, almost to their owners’ feet. Then up swing 
the bodies, in go the backs, and, with faces momentarily lifted to 
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the sky and chests expanded, locked hands swung out in front, they 
give the first great gasping syllable, and as the hands return and 
bodies are bent forward bowing to the earth we hear the deep 
short grunt which makes the last. 

One, two, three, four—one, two, three, four, “ Al-lah—Al-Iah” 
comes to our ears, borne by the last puffs of the dying wind. And 
when the blue of evening camp-fire smoke is lost against the purple 
vault of heaven, to stroll out upon the desert into the Arab life is 
to dip out into another world. 

For miles the desert seems to stretch, a dark grey sea. Above our i 
heads millions and millions of little stars twinkle and dance through 
the quivering air. The Milky Way and Zodiacal light stretch 
out their arms in blessing over all the earth, and cast faint shadows 
with their gentle light. 

From out the distance comes the yapping and bark of village dogs, 
and near at hand a solitary hyaena gives his plaintive, cat-like call. 
In one or two of the small huts is heard the wheezing drone of a 
reed pipe ; in others, lit by tallow candle or a tiny oil lamp, the 
men squat round and talk of money and their homes. Others 
outside take part in what would seem a relic of the old moon 
worship of the past. To join them is a strange experience. 

Lost in the intoxicating exercise of the “fantasia” one forgets every¬ 
thing. There is a dim consciousness of sights and sounds of friendly 
singing voices and familiar faces fa the growing light. Two rough 
hard hands are gripped in yours, the muscles of a naked thigh are 
sometimes pressed against your own. There is an indescribable 
and eastern smell of warm excited bodies, and for the rest, a glimpse 
of starlit sky and then a glimpse of trodden sand in alternation, till 
the mind is drugged with quickly-flowing blood, and earth and air 
and human life are lost in whirl and happy mystery. 

The silver rim of the full moon creeps up behind the hillocks 
near the camp, the chant is changed, the exercises vary. Pan, 
in his gloiy, urges on the worshippers. The time is quickened, 
gasping throats suck in the keen night air, nostrils snuff up the 
smoke of burning incense, and when at last one comes again to 
earth, sweating and giddy, with an ache in every limb, one seems 
to see the old faun god shaking his shaggy locks, point to the 
moon now floating dear into the sky, and with a laugh say- 
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mg that after dates and a cool drink of water from the jar *tis 
now high time to turn to a warm bed and wrap oneself in dream¬ 
less sleep. 

The valley of the Nile is not a paradise, for there are dust and 
flies and smells and other disagreeable things. But there are 
besides at least two blessings, which make up for all the plagues 
of Egypt—the clean north wind and the cool clear nights. 

Day after day the land is scorched and shrivelled in the sun; day 
after day kmd mother Nature lays a soothing hand upon the 
throbbing pulse of things, and brings relief to all her children. 
And life holds few more perfect or more innocent joys than these 
—the right of the fertile plain with its infinite gradations of fairy 
green stretching away into the blue, blue distance, with all the 
crops bowing in silvery waves before the breeze ; the sounds of 
bleating sheep and ringing children, of lowing cattle, the creaking 
saggiehs and shadoufs, and of the rustle of the palm tops, like the 
wash of tiny waves upon a sandy shore ; and last, the soft, 
delicious kiss of the north wind, the wind which permeating 
everything, enveloping everything, brings with it life and health 
to man, and plant, and bird, and beast. 

And with the evening comes relief from heat and toil in the sun. 
First a cool feeling seems to steal into the air ; then there is rest 
for tired eyes from the bright dazzle of the sun. The palm trees 
look less parched, and flocks of little sparrows chatter and rustle 
in their branches. 

Slowly the shadows are seen swinging south. They lengthen out 
towards the east, and while the palm tops and the highest village 
walls bask for a moment in a flood of golden light, the sun is 
sinking, sinking, sinking behind the cliffs, and in a moment dis¬ 
appears and flies before the dragon of the night. 

Just such an afternoon and sunset crowns our sojourn at Abydos. 
The leathern packs.and canvas bedding rolls are piled upon the 
groaning camel, and soon are swaying down the sandy track, past 
the old Shuneh, and with much adieu to our brown friends, on by 
the excavated temple of Osiris. 

“ Ma salami, ma salami ya khawaga,” rings in our ears. There 
is a sadness at parting from the big brown children of the soil, 
which a more artificial life could never have engendered. The 
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hand-shakes and the kindly parting words will link our hearts 
to Egypt with a chain which science never could have 
forgea 

We climb the dusty mound of the Ell Kerbeh village and wander 
slowly down into the crops. Then onwards through the bean 
fields towards the east; along the sun-baked track and through 
the village palms, joining the cavalcade of donkeys, sheep, and 
jjjoats, and buffaloes that wend their way homeward in the 


Still are the village elders spinning the goat hair yam and telling 
stories of “ afreets ” and calculating money while their women 
work. The sun has set behind us, and the clear blue sky nurses 
the baby moon. A pair of lovers pass us by upon a donkey K and 
the girl laughs musically behind her veil. 

And so the train is reached, and so good-bye to all the land of 
peaceful crops, camels and donkeys, buffaloes and goats. Other 
than Arab friends we leave behind. The doves and hawks, the 
sailing kites, the sacred Ibis with his slowly flapping wings, and 
many birds and beasts call toour memory as we go. The little 
comic owl, that looks so like the hieroglyph, the tiny wag-tail, 
“ father of salutations,** who has passed the time of day with us, 
covered the sand with patterns of his daw-prints and fed upon 
our crumbs. The hoopoo, with the startled crest—the little bird, 
copper against the sun and brilliant green in other lights—who 
flashed us by and brightened up our work. We part from all of 
these. 

Mounting the horse of steam we gallop off to other climes. 
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L’ENVOY. 


In the dream days of our childhood we may have been among 
those fortunate ones who were taken to the British Museum to 
wander awestruck among the statues of the Egyptian gods and 

S ddesses. We may have longed to ride upon the shiny back of 
e huge scarabaeus or to stroke the grey muzzle of Hathor the 
cow. We may have climbed the broad stone stairs, hand in hand 
with some Olympian mentor, and gazed with curious delight at 
the painted mummy cases of the Egyptian dead. And though 
the meaning of these trophies was scarcely understood, we probably 
felt some of the thrill which also came to us when we listened to 
the reading of pirate stories or the romances of daring knights. 
For there was in what we saw a suggestion of a far off life, wild, bar¬ 
baric and adventurous in which welonged some day to take part. 
Later, there came to our ears perhaps, some tales of discovery in 
the bowels of the pyramids. There were certainly the pamphlets 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, often to be seen lying on the 
table and the woodcut on their covers, showing intrepid explorers 
lowered to subterranean passages, added no little colour to our 
dreams. 

But the years of childish fancy drop behind us and though we 
scarcely notice the fading colours of our visionary haunts, we find, 
as years go by, a lack of interest in our first ambitions. The 
roaring of the lions we should one day kill and the rush of ships 
we should sail to fairy islands of adventure seem to die away, and 
the gods and goddesses and mummies of the east likewise soon 
live for us only in a realm of bookish theoric and scholarly 
endeavour. 

But we are too ready to believe that the days of the poetic and 
picturesque are over. Some day, if the stars are propitious, we 
may be whisked away from later theories about the hum-drum 
existence of mankind upon the earth, and, if we keep our eyes 
open, may realise that romance still lives. 

Reality may appear spiritless at times. But Pan is still among 
us, and the pulsating thrill of his presence runs through the world, 
as audible to those who will hearken, as ever it did in the 
“ heroic ” days of old. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


THE SECRETS OF ABYDOS. 
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EARLY KINGS WHOSE OBJECTS ARE KNOWN, 
WITH THEIR APPROXIMATE DATES. 


Dynasty 0, about 4800-4777 B.C. 
Ka. 

Ro. 

Zeser. 

Narmer. 

Sma. 

1st Dynasty, about 4777-4514 B.C. 

1. Aha-Mena 

2. Zer-Ta - 

3. Zet-Ath 

4. Den-Meraeit - 

5. Den-Setui 

6. Azab-Merpaba 

7. Mersekha-Shemsu - 

8. Qa-Sen - - 


II nd Dynasty, about 4514-4212 B.C. 


1. Hotepahaui - 

- 

- Bazau. 

2. Raneb - 

- 

- Kakau. 

3. Neteren 

- 

Baneteren. 

4. Semerab-Perabsen - 

• 

Uaznes. 

5. Khasekhem - 

• 

- Senda. 

6. Kara - 

- 

Khaires. 

7. Khasekhemui - 

- 

- 7a7« 


Illrd Dynasty, about 4212-3998 B.C. 


1. Hen-Nekt-Nebka ? 


m 

Nebka. 

2. Neter-Khet-Zeser - 

- 

- 

Zeser. 
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Mena. 

Teta. 

Ateth 

Ata. 

Hesepti. 

Merbap. 

Semenptah. 

Qebh. 
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FINDING THE 1st DYNASTY KINGS. 


Travellers up Nile, after steaming 341 miles, pass the town of 
Girgeh, said to be the site of ancient This. They are naturally 
enough taken back in thought to those shadowy kings of the 
1st dynasty of Egypt, and their immediate predecessors, who are 
supposed to have had their royal place of abode there till they con¬ 
ceived the idea of dominating the Delta, and of founding “ the 
City of the White Wall,” Memphis,—“The Haven of the 
Good.” But somehow or other they forget all about the 
1st Dynasty. Henceforth up to Assouan, the kings that assert 
themselvesare the Pharaohs of the XVIIIth, XIXth dynasties, and 
it is of Thothmes, Amen-hotep, of Seti and Rameses II., or some 
of the Ptolemies that their minds are full as they go south to the 
First Cataract. 

If they are under the guiding star of Cook & Sons they will be 
sure to have pointed out to them, a few miles south of Girgeh on 
the west bank, a low cluster of buildings, and a great mound, 
beyond the wide green plain of “ berslm ” and com. They will 
be told that there is Abydos; that there stand the beautiful 
alabaster temples of Seti and Rameses II. ; that there is the 
burial place of the head of Osiris ; but they will also be told that 
they will not land till their return journey, and that then, while 
some of them go and examine the famous tablet of Abydos, which 
gives in their cartouches the names of the seventy-six kings of Egypt, 
from Mena to Seti I., others interested in later Egyptian history 
may visit the quaint Coptic monastery of Amba-Musas hard by. 
I shall be much astonished if Messrs. Cook & Sons are able in the 
coming years to postpone the visit to Abydos till the return 
journey. Abydos has suddenly become, to all lovers of ancient 
Egyptian history, the most interesting spot in the valley of the 
Nile. For whilst war and rumours of war were heard all round 
the world, the patient, peace-loving Professor Petrie was quietly 
digging away at a rubbish heap that had been, it was supposed, 
thoroughly searched; and he has done his scientific scavenger work 
so thoroughly, that he has virtually redated Greek civilisation, and 
made the misty half-mythic kings of the 1st dynasty a reality to all 
the world. 
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The old temples of Abydos refused to listen to the sound of harper 
or flute player in the days when Osirian mysteries went forward, 
but there is an older burial ground beyond the temples, where to¬ 
day the triumphant song of the explorer is loud, and the mysteries 
of the resurrection of Egypt’s oldest kings go forward to such 
historic harmonies as were seldom before heard. 

We have all heard of Mena and thought of him as a bare possi¬ 
bility. Was not his name written large in the stone tables of the 
lanes adorned by Seti I. and Raineses II. at Abydos, and on the 
walls of the tomb of Thunury at Sakkarah ? Was it not guessed 
at in the fragmentary Turin papyrus ? Did not the scribe priest 
of the Ptolemies, Manetho, write down for our learning the names 
of eight kings in that 1st dynasty ? But the monuments were 
absolutely silent about this and the next two dynasties, and, after 
all, the Egyptian chronicling was the result of a kind of order in 
council, a bit of statecraft in the XIXth dynasty 3,400 years after 
the event. The Ptolemaic scribe when he compiled his list did 
but go to the existing stone documents at Abydos, and such papyri 
as he could lay hands on, none probably more than 1000 years 
old, and Manetho compiled his list more than 1000 years after 
the first shrewd guesses of the sculptor at Abydos. 

All this was unsatisfactory to the soul of the hunter after truth. 
The man who wanted to speak with Mena face to face was not 
content with being told that he was the first king who built temples 
in the land and enjoined divine worship ; that he was the great 
engineer who, coming from This, founded the city of Memphis 
and turned aside the Nile, by constructing a mighty dam, to give 
a pleasant suburb and open spaces and a milk supply to his fellow 
townsmen some years before 4500 B.C. ; that he whose name 
meant “ The Constant One ” remained true to his name in works 
for the blessing of the land, till a crocodile took him, and he 
vanished from among men. 

For the readers of histoiy, the cloud of doubt was always on the 
page. Did Mena or Menes ever exist at all, or was the 1st dynasty of 
Mugs of flesh and blood in Egypt only an unsubstantial figment 
to fade at the touch of inquiry into thin air, and, 

“ like the baseless fabric of this vision • • 

Leave not a rack behind ? ” 
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I confess that as I used to stroll along the great rampart wall be¬ 
neath the palms of Memphis, or busy myself with visits to the tombs 
of the great prince farmers of the Vth dynasty, I was always wish¬ 
ing that the dumb sands would speak and tell me of the man who 
came from This, to bend the great Nile flood with the might of 
his arm, and to rear such temples to the gods that the people who 
came after spoke of him as the first king who turned his people to 
holy worship. But the sands were silent. Then came the 
startling message from the graveyards of Balias that a new race, 
earlier than any known of, had peopled the land of Nile, and one 
began to expect that Professor Flinders Petrie would yet be able 
to report of a chapter in Egyptian histoiy which would make the 
1st dynasty king a kind of comparatively modem being, whose 
ways of life ana worship, and whose coming in and going out, 
would all be as surely known to us as the ways and life of the 
Pyramid builders, or the doings of the Ramessid period were clear 
and sure. 

What one hoped for has come to pass : that 1st shadowy dynasty 
has become a fact, and any one who cares to visit the University 
Museum in Gower Street may make personal acquaintance with 
the eight kings who ruled the land of Nile between 4715 and 
4514 1 B.C.; may in imagination stand face to face with two of 
the ten kings who preceded them, Zeser and Narmer, and two of 
those who followed them, Perabsen and Khasekhemui; may see 
something of the chairs they sat in, the jewelry they wore, the 
coin they paid their workmen, the dishes they drank from, the 
sceptres they held, the ivories they valued, the games of chance 
they played; may even get an idea of the way they came to 
appear before their God; may understand what dandies they were, 
how careful of eye paint and facial decoration ; may realise what 
lovers of sport they were, and know how they shot the gazelle, 
and how they harpooned the dragons of the slime ; what warriors 
they were, and how with stone battle-axe, and diorite-headed 
mace and knives and arrows of flint they went to the battle ; and 
how on the feast day they drank their wine, and ate their barley 
bread and their fig-tree fniit as any king of the 1st dynasty had a 
right to do, when after war he took his royal ease. 

It should be understood that the dates given are only approximate. 
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All this is now known to us, and all this knowledge has come by 
clever scavenging from a refuse heap, which had been cast “ as 
worthless rubbish to the void ” by former Egyptian explorers in 
the plain beneath the Libyan hills about half an hour’s donkey 
ride from the temples of Seti and Raineses at Abydos. Anyone 
standing on the top of Komes-Sultan hard by those temples, and 
looking beyond the old fort in a west-southwesterly direction to¬ 
ward the yellow-grey hills, would see that the plain half a mile 
away was rolled up into waves of purple light and shadow, and 
would perceive that that place must have been a place of graves. 
But it is not to this burial place of the XVIIIth dynasty we look; 
far beyond it and nearer to the roots of the hills, making a kind of 
dark blot of shadow in the burning flint-strewn field of utter 
desolation, lies another burial ground. 

That is the burial ground of the 1st dynasty kings. There lay 
unremembered, all down the centuries, each in his tomb-chamber, 
surrounded by small chambers of offerings, or, as in some cases, 
with smaller tomb-chambers for the servants of the household, the 
mighty kings, Aha better known as Mena, Zer or Teta, Zet or 
Ateth, Memeit or Ata, Den or Setui, Azab or Merpaba, Mer- 
sekha or Semenptah, Qa or Sen ; protected probably from harm 
by reason of the fact that as yet the raised “ mastaba,” as known 
to us in the pyramid age, was unused. Hence when the seat of 
government was shifted from This to Abydos, the desert sands 
may have sealed from sight the exact whereabouts of the royal 
resting place of the 1st dynasty. Afterwards, when the cult of 
Osiris was revived and the Egyptian dead were brought for burial 
round the tomb beneath the mound where the head of the god 
was buried, or later, when, more than 3,000 years after Mena 
had been carried to his House of Eternity, the kings of the 
XIXth dynasty built their white marble temples at Abydos, the 
exact whereabouts of the royal burial ground of the 1st dynasty 
may have been forgotten, and so these ancient kings had rest. 

But the stoiy of mis wondrous resurrection of Aha-Mena and 
his seven successors from the desert dust of oblivion after the 
lapse of sixty-six centuries reads like a fairy tale. During the past 
four years a French exploration party, under the direction of M. 
Amelineau, had been digging away at the place where the 1st 
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dynasty kings were buried ; had indeed opened all the tombs but 
one, and it was quite clear from the finds that they belonged to 
the earliest historical age ; but M. Amelineau was, it would seem, 
not well served by ms workmen, and he considered that the 
rubbish mounds he searched had yielded up all the secrets they 
possessed. Indeed, so sure was he that he had exhausted his 
ground, that though he had another year of his concession yet to 
run, he did not think it worth while to return to Egypt, and gave 
Professor Flinders Petrie to understand that he considered his 
work was at an end. This was all Professor Petrie wanted, and 
he at once determined to take the workmen he had in past years 
carefully trained to use their eyes, and as carefully encouraged by 
generous backshish to bring all their eyes could light on to him 
for examination, and set himself and his plucky wife, who was 
his comrade, to go over the exhausted rubbish heaps the French¬ 
men had left, and see what they could do to bring order out of 
chaos, and find the historic links with recorded histoiy that were 
wanting. 

It was a master stroke of genius, this determined making of 
research among the already explored rubbish mounds of the 
Abydos plain. How far it was rewarded may be guessed from 
the fact that the throne names of four kings of the 1st dynasty 
have been recovered, and that the whole course of the 1st dynasty 
is now made plain, while there is proof positive that before them 
other kings, as Manetho stated, reigned in Egypt. 

Let us enter the temporary museum at the London University, 
pass beneath the blue-lettered portal of the tomb of Amenemhat, 
son of Hor-hotep and his mother Erdus, who passed from the 
sunshine of Abydos about 2,400 years before Christ. That 
exquisitely incised door portal now serves for the doorway to the 
room where what remains to us of the 1st dynasty lungs lies 
unveiled. To pass through the grave door that was placed in 
position more than 4,300 years ago is a fit preparation for our 
eyes that would behold the relics of the kings who ruled between 
4800 and 4514 B.C. The tables to the right and left of the 
door are covered with the remains of the new race. 

These prehistoric folk knew nothing about the potter s wheel or 
the turner's lathe, and potteiy and stone jar alike were moulded 
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and hollowed by hand. One can externally (eel the (landmarks 
of the men who smoothed their vases ere they went to the kiln. 
But pottery was expensive in those days, and housewives were 
careful, so at least one jar testifies. It has been broken and a num¬ 
ber of drill-holes have been most carefully made all round the edge 
at the break, so that by some system of lacing with green hide, 
the broken vase may again be made whole. These men knew 
nothing of bronze or iron, but they could sharpen axe heads of 
hard limestone for the tomahawking of their foes, could make fine 
lances of flint as may here be seen. What interested one most 
in these remains of the new race was the fact that even the pre¬ 
historic babe needed toys. Here were the animals rudely made 
of clay with which the baby of the prehistoric nursery played at 
farmyard. 

Next one was astonished at the evident love of ornament that 
already had hold of the people. Here was a dainty little jewel box 
of pottery, six inches by two in length, carefully ornamented with 
drawings of fishes at the end and drawings of gazelles or ibexes at 
the sides ; whilst a little dish has its ornament in red paint that 
seems to remind one of the quaint conventionalizing of the bamboo 
on rough Japanese potteiy. There is another bowl of black pot¬ 
tery, whose imitation string pattern has been incised and filled with 
white paint that has a sort of mid-African look. But one is struck 
most with the evidence of face-painting extraordinaiy which must 
have been in vogue in that dim dawn. Palettes of slate, some in 
shape of fish, some in shape of birds, some rhomboidal, seem to 
have been the necessary toilet accompaniments of the dead and 
therefore of the living ; and that green paint was the rage is 
evidenced by tiny fragments of it still adhering to the palettes. 

The centre of interest for us to-day, however, is the 1st dynasty 
time; and how far advanced in the arts of life were the men of that 
age may be seen by the beauty of the shape of the stone and 
alabaster vases now brought to view, and the exquisite workman¬ 
ship of a little toilet-nard or eye-paint box carved out of a single 
block of ivory, and made in the shape of a couple of ducks whose 
tails are twisted together to form, as it were, the hinge of the box. 
The great gentleman who owned this was buried with thirty jars 
of offerings in his brick tomb, whilst sixteen stone vases were near 
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his body. He had as pillow stone a sandstone block (or corn¬ 
grinding, and a beautifully shaped tazza of slate had been apparently 
placed at his head. This had fallen over it, and the weight of 
earth above had at a future time crushed in the cranium. There 
among his vases had lain this mighty man for his 6400 years when 
Professor Flinders Petrie and Mr. John Garstang brought his skull 
bones and his funeral furniture to the light of day. 

But it is to the table in the centre of the room that we turn, 
where are placed contemporary carvings in wood and ivoiy, 
weapons and pieces of the royal drinking bowls, and furniture of 
seven of the eight kings of the I st dynasty, and the work of two 
that preceded Aha-Mena. Here is a fragment of a slate bowl 
that the lips of Zeser, the pre-Menite king, perhaps have touched. 
Here is a fragment of an alabaster jar that bears upon it the 
nameof Narmer, the succeeding sovereign ; but my eyes went at 
once to the little bit of crystal vase which bore the name of 
Mena; for now I seemed to feel myth fade away, and the real 
king, who drank from a crystal goblet to the success of the city of 
Memphis, the city he had built in fair fields, from which he had 
turned the great Nile flood, seemed to stand before me. 

I saw nothing that belonged to the second king Zer or Teta, but 
from the tomb of the next king in succession, Zet-Ateth, who 
reigned between 4658 and 4627 B.C., there were ivory castanets, 
part of a mace-head of diorite, a wooden sceptre in shape of a 
hand, camelian beads and purple glaze, and wood ornamented 
with the same sun-worship rings we may still see upon the vulture 
leg-bones the Bedouins use for powder flasks. 

King Zet lived at a time when men worked in gold, and gold foil 
was evidently for royal ornament at the time he lived among his 
craftsmen. Zet was a hunter; there are his ivoiy arrowheads dyed 
with henna, which were laid by his side for hunting in the fields 
of Heaven. The king, too, had his physicians; how else could 
one account for the doctor Aukh’s name upon a piece of pottery ? 
The king was also a man of business, and saw that his workmen 
should keep strict accounts, for here before one lies a piece of 
pottery with the workman's account written upon it in square and 
triangle and dot, and as I looked upon it, the voice of one of 
Professor Petrie's staff said, “That is probably the oldest piece of 
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cursive writing yet discovered in the world.** But the king had 
ideas of splendour such as none before him had, or he would 
scarcely have insisted that the ivory castanets, which were used by 
him when he came to appear before his God with a dance, should 
have been so incrusted with gems as were the ones that have been 
discovered in his tomb; and the king had dealings with merchants 
from beyond the sea, how else can one account for the piece of 
/Egean pottery found buried with him ? 

After Zet-Ateth, reigned, between 4627 and 4604 B.C., Memeit- 
Ata, and one is not surprised to hear that the king, whose name 
indicates that he had put his trust in the goddess Neith, should 
have been entombed with a large limestone stele five feet high 
whereon were carven the emblems of the goddess—two arrows 
crossed upon an upright distaff. , Those of us who are interested 
in reviving the uses of handmade linen are grateful to the explorer 
for giving back from the darkness of so many centuries the honour 
due to the distaff as being the chosen symbol of the goddess of the 
woven shroud, and the protectress of the dead. It was a royal 
chair—that one with the legs carved to represent the legs of a bull, 
in which the king sat; and that he loved the emblems of strength 
that the Britisher still delights in may be seen from the fact that 
another bull’s leg carven in ivory was found in his tomb. Slate 
appears to have been the favourite or perhaps the fashionable 
substance for the king’s dishes, but he seems to have been specially 
proud of some water jars wrought from serpentine and most daintily 
ornamented with a string or small cord pattern carved all over in 
low relief. The reeds of the Nile were evidently a motive for 
carvers and graven ornament in the days when Memeit was 
king. 

After Memeit had been laid to rest among his bull-leg furniture 
and his reeded ornaments, there came to the throne a certain Den- 
Setui. He probably reigned between 4604 and 4584 B.C. 
Ebony appears to have been as much sought after in his reign as 
ivory, and copper is evidendy wrought. As for recreation, the 
king cared for hunting with the spear, and when he rested from the 
chase we may, from the bunch of sycamore figs and the clay cylinder 
of the wine vase and the fragments of crystal cup that bear his royal 
name, conjecture that he drank his wine from crystal and did not 
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despise the fig of the country. He honoured the god, and with a 
joyous worship, too, if one may judge from the number of tablets 
that were found with him that speak of the temple festivals. 

The king that reigned when Den-Setui slept with his fathers was 
Azab-Merpaba. He dwelt in two palaces, one called Qed-hotep, 
the other Dua-Khat-Hor; and he drank from bowls of pink 

K and black-and-white syenite, and he honoured the goddess 
or. So at least we may gather from the bowls that were 
found inscribed with his name, and the ivory plaque that was 
buried with him. In his day the workers had grown cunning 
in the art of inlaying; in his day the carpenters had improved 
the shape of their adze handles ; in his time the workers of orna¬ 
ment seemed to have grown tired of the everlasting use of the reed 
or offering mat for motive, and developed a chain or loop ornament 
of which they seem to have been proud. But it would appear 
that his tomb-chamber was too well furnished to escape the envious 
eyes of Mersekha, who in the year 4558 B.C. succeeded him. 
For in Mersekha*s tomb were found many vases from which Azab’s 
name had been removed, and which had been appropriated by 
Mersekha. 

It was in the tomb of this king Mersekha-Semenptah that the 
most astonishing find was made. This is none other than a col¬ 
lection of /Egean pottery that will probably oblige us all to correct 
our notions as to the age of Greek civilisation. For here is 
yellowish pottery evidently of Mycenaean clay, yellow ornamented 
with red colouring of semi-amphorae shape. Coming from a 
tomb whose date is 4500 B.C. it puts back the Grecian potter’s 
art to a time as far anterior to Mycenae and its craft as the golden 
age of the potter of Mycenae is anterior to our own. This was 
evidently a treasure in the time of Mersekha the king, and so far 
is a unique one. No other pottery of the kind, except a fragment 
in the tomb of Zet and Den, has been found at Abydos. This 
pottery is proof that the Grecian merchants sailed the seas in 
4500, and this does not astonish us, seeing that on the prehistoric 
memorials of the new race there have been seen pictures of vessels 
with sixty oarsmen, vessels quite large enough for crossing the 
Middle Sea. 

It is clear from the other finds in the tomb of Mersekha that the 
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arts had made considerable progress in his time. A strong and 
well-made pair of copper tweezers is seen, copper nails are round 
in woodwork, copper needles, a copper “ rymer,’* and a well-shaped 
copper dish with the hammer marks still upon it. We might 
have expected this, seeing the king must have held in special 
honour the god of the forge, the Vulcan of his day, or he would 
hardly have been called Semenptah. Flint knives of beautiful 
workmanship and bowls of crystal are evidence that the workers 
in stone were as clever as workers of metal. Mersekha, too, 
has evidently found that the burden of the state is too heavy for 
him to bear. He has a vizier, Henuka by name, and that he 
keeps an eye upon the foodless in time of famine may be guessed 
by one of his titles found inscribed upon a bowl fragment Mer¬ 
sekha, the Rekhyt, “ Lord of the House of Life/* though it is 
but right to say that this may refer only to the dead long in his 
tomb. If it does, we have evidence here that in 4558 men 
believed in a life beyond the bounds of this mortality, and thought 
of the dead, as in after ages they spoke of them, as “ The Ever¬ 
lasting Ones.** 

One of the objects that would strike any one who cares about 
delicate workmanship was a bull-leg ornament carven from ivoiy; 
so delicately had the veining of the leg been conventionalised as 
to make one think it might well have been a bit of Italian 
Renaissance work, and this nearly one thousand years before the 
Pyramids. 

There were found in Mersekha*s tomb several references to the 
“ Sed festival,’* and it is clear from these references that the old 
kings of the 1st dynasty knew all about leap year, had a year of 
365 days, and regulated their calendar as we do still. When 
Mersekha-Semenptah entered his abode of eternity in 4540 B.C. 
the eighth king, Qa-Sen by name, came to the throne, and appears 
to have sat upon that throne for the next twenty-six years. His 
palace was called Hat-hor-pa-ua, his tomb was spoken of as Hat- 
sa-ha-neb; that he built a temple we know from a vase of 
volcanic ash inscribed for “ the priest of the temple of King Qa.** 
That he was a mighty hunter before the Lord we may guess 
from the splendid harpoon that was placed in his grave. The 
workers of gold were probably encouraged in his day, and if one 
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may judge by pieces of libbed ivoiy with dovetail tenons, the 
hands of the cabinet-makers had not lost their cunning, whilst as 
for wood-carving, nothing more delicate in the whole collection 
may be seen than a bit of wood carved to represent the feathers 
of a bird—it is Japanese for nicety of craftsmanship. 

A kind of calling card was in fashion. When friends sent offerings 
to the tomb they tied up their little tablet of ivoiy as one to-day 
sees calling cards tied to the wreaths that are sent to a friend's 
funeral. The servants of the king were evidently had in honour; 
in the earlier tombs they had only had their bare names given ; 
now though it is considered that imitation stone vases, that is, solid 
stones painted to look like marble, unhollowed and only roughly 
hewn into vase shape, are generally good enough for the domestic, 
their titles and office are given. In one instance, at least, the 
domestic is a man of such worth and substance as to be buried 
with tall alabaster jar and exquisite alabaster and slate bowl. Both 
the jar and bowl give one the idea that they have been turned in 
a lathe ; their workmanship is very good. 

It is clear that the little people—the dwarfs—were held in high 
esteem. There is on one of the limestone stele a representation of 
them, and their little bones were found at the foot of the stele. 
But the stele of the greatest importance in connection with King 
Qa is a great black quartzose stele that bears his name. The 
time of cartouches is not yet; the names of the kings of the 1st 
dynasty are in simple squares. 

As to worship, one thing is plain. The worship of animals or of 
gods, or the attributes of gods under animal forms, has not yet 
begun. One god, and he Osiris, the 1st dynasty kings seem to 
acknowledge. In these days of a revived interest in the dance, as 
being able to express the inner meaning of a musician's composi¬ 
tion, it may be of interest to know that as David danced before 
his God, so did Mena and his successors appear with a dance 
before their deity. One of the most instructive and interesting 
little illustrations of the king at prayers, which Professor Petrie 
and his workers have brought from the refuse heap at Abydos, 
shows the king in a curtained inclosure—hid from common eyes, 
dancing his dance of prayer before the god Osiris. But this is 
the more remarkable, this early dancing worship of the 1st dynasty, 
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when one remembers that those who in Ramessid times came to 
appear before Osiris at Abydos were forbidden the sound of the 
harp and pipe, and presumably forwent the dance. Yet there must 
have been a tragic side to the burial of a king of the 1st dynasty. 
It can hardly be doubted, after seeing the little cells or “ loculi ” 
for tomb-chambers of the servants that surround the larger tomb 
of the king and its store places of offerings for the use of the royal 
dead, that when a king died and was buried a number of his re¬ 
tainers were sacrificed and sent into the shadow world with their 
master. 

We leave the quiet room with its signs of the life and the art and 
the worship and the reverence for the dead men who lived by the 
banks of Nile more than 4500 years before Christ, and go out 
into the roar of London life and art, so young, so modem, we 
scarce can feel it has any interest for the student of histoiy and 
lover of the days of yore. But as we go, Memphis with its palm 
and meadows, its palaces and rampart walls, goes with us, and we 
are grateful to that prince of scientific dust-heap scavengers and his 
lynx-eyed fellahin for bringing back the half-mythic kings of 
Memphis from their graves at Abydos. 
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With the pre-dynastic kings and the 

KINGS OF THE FIRST THREE DYNASTIES AT 

ABYDOS. 


The fairy story of the resurrection from the dead of the pre-dynastic 
kings, and of the bringing back to actuality of the misty lungs of 
the first dynasties at Abydos, still goes on. 

We seem to be able to speak face to face with five at any rate of 
Manetho’s ten kings, Ka, Ro, Zeser, Narmer, and Sma,—men 
who lived and died before Mena, or Aha-Mena, the first king of 
the first dynasty, came to the throne of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. 

Those of us who remember the day when bur mothers gravely 
assured us that the creation of the world was according to Bible 
chronology put at 4004 B.C. are now able to know the manners 
and habits, the amusements, the life's work and belief, and the 
funeral customs of King Ka, who presumably found it a pleasant 
thing to behold the sun upon the fields, and to feel the shadow 
of the palm groves at Abydos, as long ago as 4900 B.C. 

But thanks to Dr. Flinders Petrie and his enthusiastic band of 
fellow workers, we can now not only know the funeral furniture 
of the tombs of kings who were before Mena was, but we can 
reach back and give hand-grasp to the shadowy presences of a 
prehistoric race, whose civilization was not far if anything behind 
the civilization of those pre-dynastic kings who used the same 
palettes for eye paint, drank from the same alabaster drinking 
cups, washed hands in the same diorite wash-bowls, cut their 
meat up with the same flint knives, and hoed their fields with the 
same flint hoes. There are now known to exist seventy-five to 
seventy-nine prehistoric seals of sequence dates, which overlap the 
time of the pre-dynastic kings, and thus for the first time it has 
been established that Egyptian history in the valley of the Nile 
runs forward from the farthest past without a break, and pre¬ 
historic man is seen to be a civilised being of consideration before 
the times of the kings who preceded Aha-Mena, the first king of 
the first dynasty, whose date is approximately put at 4777 B.C. 
During the season 1900-1901, Dr. Flinders Petrie completed 
the exploration of the royal tombs at Abydos, in the royal bury- 
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ing place between the Temple of Sety and the hill to the south, 
with the result that, as far as the dynastic time went, a continuous 
record of seventeen kings was proved These included :— 

I. Dynasty about 4777-4514 B.C. 

1. Aha-Mena.Mena. 

2. Zer-Ta.Teta. 

3. Zet-Ath.Ateth. 

4. Den-Memeit - Ata. 

5. Den-Setui.Hesepti. 

6. Azab-Merpaba - Merbap. 

7. Mersekha-Shemsu ... Semenptah. 

8. Qa-Sen - - - - Qebh. 

II. Dynasty 4514-4212 B.C. 

1. Hotepahaui .... Bazau. 

2. Raneb.Kakau. 

3. Neteren.Baneteren. 

4. Semerab-Perabsen ... Uaznes. 

5. Khasekhem .... Senda. 

6. Kara.Khaires. 

7. Khasekhemui .... Zaza. 

III. Dynasty 4212-3998 B.C. 

1. Hen-Nekt-Nebka ? - - - Nebka. 

2. Neter- Khet-Zeser ... Zeser. 

Of the pre-dynastic kings, spoken of now as belonging to Dynasty 
O, remains of objects marked with the royal names proved the 
existence of Ka, Zeser, Narmer, and Sma. Later search among 
broken fragments of pottery, and on seals from the tomb near the 
tomb chamber of Bener-Ab, the daughter of Mena, showed that 
a fifth long, whose name was Ro, must be added to the above list. 
Whereabouts he shall be added it is difficult to say; he cannot be far 
from Ka, but the existence of a large amphora-shaped jar in his 
tomb looks as if he lived in a time that knew the potter’s art, and 
Ka appears to have been before the potter. The clay sealing is of 
yellow marl, not black mud as was the fashion of Ka s time, and 
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the sealing is of the more advanced type of the seals in Narmer 9 s 
day. Dr. Flinders Petrie has therefore placed him second on the 
list of pre-dynastic kings, and for a 44 memoria technica '* we may 
remember that just as in the Greek alphabet the letter “P°” suc¬ 
ceeds to 44 x 1 *” *o King Ro in his list of royal personages between 
4900 and 4777 B.C. succeeds to King Ka. 

Not the least interesting part of the year 9 s work, as far as the 
dynastic arrangement went, was the discnvery in Beit Khallaf, 
twelve miles north of Abydos, of two royal tombs of the third 
dynasty; they were red brick mastabas of great size, above chambers 
hewn in the rock, and the mastabas of the servants of these kings 
Ha-Nekht and Neter-Khet were round about them. The art of 
making bowls out of the hardest stone had reached perfection at 
this time. The beauty of the finish of the alabaster vessels in 
Neter-Khet 9 s tomb is undeniable. Tables for offerings too of 
great size were in vogue at this period, and it is pretty clear that 
the appetites of the 44 Kas 99 or Doubles of the king in the Land 
of Shades had increased. The explorers found in the long gallery 
of Neter-Khets tomb the ashes of the burning of a completely 
stored granary. Neter-Khet had evidently determined if there 
was com in Egypt there should be com in Amend also, and that 
in abundance. But Neter-Khets tomb had special interest for the 
architect. In it was a double stairway of ninety feet that descended 
parallel with the two sides of the tomb chamber to the eighteen 
underground chambers of the dead. At the bottom the passage 
turned south under an archway, the first use of the arch in building 
yet discovered. 

As for the art of the coppersmith, that too had evidently received 
encouragement under the kings of the third dynasty. Not only was 
a set of copper tools found, but a copper vessel with a spout in 
good condition was taken out of the tomb of Ha-Nekht. Close 
beside it was a worked flint scraper ; the age of bronze and stone 
went hand in hand. 

While Mr. Garstang's men were at work at Beit Khallaf, he was 
also superintending the excavations of five hundred tombs in an un¬ 
disturbed burial ground of the old kingdom at Mahasna, and un¬ 
earthing not only specimens of fine jewellers 9 craft—the gold neck¬ 
let chains now in the Cairo Museum—but a very interesting series 
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of button seals, which seem to have been the personal ornament of 
most of the gentlemen of that old kingdom before the scarab seal 
was introduced. The dandies of the button-seal time were 
evidently particular about their eye paint. Mr. Garstang brought to 
light many copper mirrors which had been stowed away for the 
use of the Ka when he came to visit his body, or when that body 
should rise from its sleeping and come on earth a second time. 
While Mr. Mace and Mr. Garstang were working, the one at Abydos, 
the other at Mahasna and Beit Khallaf, Mr. R. Mclver was busy at a 
prehistoric burial place, El Amrah. We now know how the pre¬ 
historic men built their houses, for Mr. Mclver discovered a model 
of a house showing the door at one side and two windows at the 
end. It seemed to be above the average of many Irish cabins of 
our day, and quite as likely to be comfortable as any of the 
sheiks* houses I have seen up the Nile. These prehistoric men of 
Ell Amrah were excellent basket weavers, and the Nubians to-day 
seem to have got no further in the patterns they weave. It is 
clear they believed in face paint, for many of the baskets contained 
the green malachite they used, and one of the slates on which they 
ground up their paint had still some of it adhering to it. There 
may have been medicine men amongst them. One dress showed 
that from the wrist to the elbow its wearer had had his little ivoiy 
toilet outfit, which he would need in putting on the colour before 
he danced his dance or worked his fetich. Dancing was certainly 
an accomplishment of the prehistoric folk, for on one of the wavy- 
handled jars, whose handles were perforated for hanging in a draft 
for coolness* sake on to the saddle-bow on a journey, there was 
evidence of a dancing scene in which the performers were using 
castanets. 

Nor were the children forgotten. A pottery doll with curly 
black hair was found with other dolls of clay, one of which was 
evidently the work of a potter who had a good sense of the 

E ‘ sque ; the prehistoric nurses had evidently ideas of fun, and 
to hear the youngsters laugh. As to the animals of that 
old time, if we are to trust the find at Ell Amrah, the ostrich 
abounded, and a homed sheep of the “ Mouflon ** type was known. 
Hunters seem to have used harpoons of ivory, forked lances of 
flint, flint arrows, stone maces, and rope nooses or springes. 
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Ivory was an object of luxury, and was finely worked. The 
skilled man of the day was the hard-stone bowl maker, but the 
potter was beginning to be an artist, and while he worked the 
black-topped ware or the salmon-coloured ware, he seemed to care 
for colour as well as for form, and to have already begun to think 
of pattern, in white on black ware and paintings from the life on 
the yellow ware. 

Our main interest after all must be with the kings at Abydos. 
From Ka’s tomb have come pottery jars of a cylindrical shape, 
which bear his name and some other signs written in ink. The 
writing is rude, but we shall probably agree that writing even as 
rude as this means civilisation that has advanced far ; and I con¬ 
fess I felt that the corridors of time seemed to have lengthened as 
I gazed on the queer little pair of hands, joined with a curved 
stroke to signify arms, upon that cylinder jar of Ka, which was 
written on nearly 6800 years ago. 

Narmer must have been a big man in his day, and was buried in 
great state. He was not content with the size of the tombs that 
went before him, and he set the fashion, which Sma and Mena 
followed, of a very large dwelling-house for Eternity. All that 
we glean from his tomb is that ebony and ivory were objects of 
royal favour, that serpentine as well as alabaster was worked for 
his hand’s use, that the hooded snake and the plover were thought 
fit subjects for the decorator’s art, and that the king was fond of a 
game of draughts, for part of his draught board remains with us to 
this day. 

Sma, the last king of the pre-dynastic time, and the probable pre¬ 
decessor of his son-in-law Mena, seems, by the fragments rescued 
from his tomb, to have cared for the crystal-workers’ craft. This 
king drank from cups of syenite and used antimony powder for 
the brightening of his eyes. The ivory lids of his kohl-slates have 
been preserved. One little bit of news which links the first 
dynasty to this pre-dynastic line of kings comes to us from his tomb. 
An ivory rod, on which the name of the King Sma and the name 
of Neit-Hotep are engraved, suggests that Neit-hotep was the 
daughter of Sma, and as we know from the tomb at Nagada that 
Mena had a wife named Neit-hotep, it is probable that Mena was 
son-in-law to the king. Sma must have had clever ivoiy workers 
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about him; a bit of bull-legged furniture in his tomb tells us as 
much. 

As for Neit-hotep, there were found in the tomb of Zer other 
fragments of her toilet-table, which had possibly come into the 
possession of her handmaidens, and when these were buried 
alongside Zer, the queen*s gifts would be buried with them as their 
most valued possession—a little hint this of personal loyalty and 
of friendly relations between queen and servants. From Aha- 
Mena 9 s tomb come signs that the goldsmith flourished in his day ; 
a tiny curved bar of gold found therein, weighing 216 grains, was 
perhaps the gold standard of weighing gold in hisday. The ivory 
and ebony tablets found in his tomb and elsewhere tell us that 
Aha-Mena was looked upon as bom of thedog-faced god Anubis, 
and we are able to glean from these tablets that he must have been 
a successful warrior, for captives with their hands bound behind 
their backs and others weighted with heavy neck-chains are here 
depicted, and one old gentleman with a very Jewish type of 
countenance does obeisance, holding a palm branch in his hands. 
The dome-shaped huts thatched with reeds, the towers and 
battlemented forts and villages are hinted at, and a suggestion is 
made that human sacrifices are in fashion, if we may trust Dr. 
Flinders Petrie’s interpretation of a scene wherein an executioner 
seated before another seated figure, stabs him to the heart, while 
an officer of state stands by. I confess I thought it simply a 
dinner-party scene, and that the executioner was really the host 
offering a bit of the best of the dish to his dear friend. Of 
animals the oryx, the elephant, the hippopotamus, the stork, and 
the scorpion abound, and are thought worthy of representation on 
seal or ivoiy or wood. There is no evidence that milch cattle, as in 
the days of the prehistoric folk, are kept, but from one of the most 
remarkable ebony tablets discovered of Mena*s day, it is clear that 
the noble sport of wild-bull hunting was indulged in. The 
engraver of the bull in the net-snare might almost have inspired 
the maker of the celebrated Vapheio cup, so full of life is his 
design. The hunters of Mena’s day appear to have used flint for 
their spearheads and arrowheads, and the king’s friends determined 
he should not pass into the other world without some of the 
best; nor did they forget the king’s obsidian knife. As for the 
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king’s table, his majesty was provided with a horn if his lips felt 
the diorite too cold or alabaster too heavy for drinking from. 

The house boat as we see it on the Thames seems to have been 
known in a slightly different form to Mena, and the seed-beds of 
the Fayum were probably one of his favourite sporting grounds. 
There is a delightful little bit of poetry introduced into this 
chapter of the history of Mena, by the finding of several articles 
of a girl’s toilet-table in a tomb which the long may well have 
visited with tears. One of these is a fine wooden comb, another 
a fan handle, belonging to a young princess, who was probably 
Mena’s daughter. Her name—Bener-Ab, “ Sweet of Heart ” 
—occurs on a tablet on which Mena’s name is inscribed, and 
those who gaze on the ivory figure of a young girl clad in a long 
robe and with her hands crossed upon the breast, discovered in 
the tomb, can understand why Mena gave her the name of 
“ Sweet-heart,” how he must have loved her in the days of long 
ago, and what bitter tears were shed at her departing. 

The find of the season was made in the many-chambered tomb of 
-the king who succeeded Mena, Zer or Zer-Ta by name. It is 
clear from the tablets and bits of pottery pictures that the arts 
of peace had gone forward. The king was fond of his chess or 
some game analogous to it, and the gaming pieces are ivory lions 
couchant of really excellent modelling. Copper tools are seen 
now to have come into use. The flaking of flint has developed 
so that the spearheads are notched as well as flaked to a fine 
edge, and crystal now is actually worked both into arrowheads 
ana knives. The tattooer is a person of importance; his little 
flint-spiked tatoo instrument is preserved. Fashion in hairdressing 
has made it obligatory that laches should as far as possible wear 
their own hair, and even in old age not be bald-headed, and 
here we have given from the dust of 6700 years an excellent 
example of a hair plait and a false fringe,—the curl of it as good 
as when it left the wig-maker’s hand. 

As for pottery, this now is sought for and brought from far across 
the sea. For here in a north-western cell of the tomb of Zer was 
discovered a group of offering vases, caked together by the resins 
which melted when at some time the contents of the tomb of Zer 
were set on fire ; in this black and charred mass of clay jars and 
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unguent and resinous wrappings were found not only vases and 
alabaster jars of Egyptian make of the time of Zer, but with them 
clay vases of a slender shape, with handles such as were unknown 
in Egypt, and which could only be of European make, and may 
very well have come from the /Egean potters hands 4700 B.C. 

It was not only in pottery that advances had been made ; frag¬ 
ments of ivory bracelets with checkered pattern were found. A 
marble vase sculptured all over with ropework pattern in relief 
was discovered. But the great discovery in the tomb of Zer was 
the examples of jewellers work, which as the oldest examples of 
the craft known are worth description. 

The arm of the Queen of Zer, that had all through her centuries 
of sleep worn these four beautiful bracelets, had been broken from 
her body when the tomb was plundered, and hastily, because of 
its ornaments, stowed away in a crevice in the wall. It had not 
been discovered by the builders of the Osiris shrine in the time of 
Amenhotep III., and for one thousand years votaries who passed 
with offerings close by never noticed it. It had escaped the eagle 
eye of the ravaging Copt, and veiy fortunately for Dr. Petrie had 
not been recognized for what it was worth by M. Amelineau and 
his diggers. Dr. Petrie has trained his workmen to believe that 
they will be well and justly paid for anything they bring him, and 
they went off at once to Dr. Petrie’s assistant, reported the find, 
and were able to give the arm with the bracelets intact into their 
employer’s hands. 

The originals are now in the Cairo Museum, but careful casts 
have been made and brought to England. The first bracelet 
consists of a series of facades with the Royal Hawk above, 
alternate gold and turquoise. The turquoise hawks were made 
probably in the time of Aha-Mena, and came from another 
bracelet, for they have been originally threaded with beads 
between them ; the gold hawks are of the more finished type of 
the Homs hawk of Ring Zer. The man who worked the golden 
hawks cast them each in a double mould, and burnished with such 
perfect nicety that only an expert could tell they had not been cast 
by “ cire perdue ” process. 

The second bracelet has a gold rosette or daisy as its central 
ornament, flanked by beads of turquoise and gold, these again 
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flanked by dark purple beads of lapis lazuli, and these in turn by 
golden balls. The second half of the bracelet shows a similar 
arrangement, but without the rosette, and the arrangement of 
gold and lapis lazuli beads is reversed. The jeweller who beat 
out the halves of the golden balls and soldered the two parts of 
each together must have been a past master in the art of soldering, 
just as the man who arranged the beads of gold and turquoise and 
purple lapis lazuli in the two other bracelets must have been a 
past master in the art of colour arrangement. The form of the 
barrel-shaped beads of gold in one, and the hourglass beads of 
gold and amethyst in the fourth bracelet, show great knowledge 
of the need of variety in ornament; and the skilful threading 
of the fourth bracelet and the lashing of the hair—which was 
used to connect the bracelet to the separate beads with finest gold 
wire—show marvellous skill and dexterity. The jewellery found 
at Dahshur was in age two thousand years later ; it does not show 
a greater knowledge of variety of design nor finer work. 

It is clear that in the time of Zer women were well cared for and 
indulged, even if we had not a little picture on an ivory tablet 
preserved to us of the king with the queen upon his knees ; and 
it is pretty certain that if Queen Zer came amongst us at this day 
she would ask for the jeweller*s bazaar, but she would also 
probably ask for her dwarf to be her companion thither, for a 
drawing on a piece of hard stone found in the tomb shows us a 
dwarf. 

Of the other tombs, one may note that the great stairway that 
took the explorers down into the tomb chambers of Den-Setui 
allowed them to bring up from the dead evidence of cruel des¬ 
truction of important bits of history in the careless breaking and 
casting aside of tablets of wood and ivory ; but at least Dr. Petrie 
was able to discover that King Den used in his day a golden seal 
for his judgments, and a glance at the king's own seals shows that 
this king was a mighty hunter before the Lord; he is seen to 
spear the crocodile and to hunt the hippopotamus, while from the 
dust of his entombment was brought the oryx horns which had 
been used to make a bow for the king, with arrows of reed pointed 
with long ivory points; some of them, stained red as if for magical 
puipose, were lying near. This king had dealings with the potters 
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across the sea. /Egean pottery was found in his tomb also, and, 
to judge by the amount of carven fragments, encouraged home 
arts also; copper chisels were in use in his time. How his table was 
furnished we know not, but his friends apparently remembered he had 
a weakness for sycamore figs; they were found dried in abundance. 

Of the second dynasty tombs, the one that gave most valuable 
information as to the order of the royal houses was the tomb of 
Perabeen, the fourth king. His gray syenite steles that were 
discovered not only bear his royal name with the Jackal above the 
cartouche, but show by their shape that Phallic worship had its 
votaries in his day. Little was found in the great tomb with 
its side chambers and its inclosing passage or drcumambulatory. 
It had been well cleared out. But the king seems to have been a 
fisherman, and large copper fish-hooks had been left with him 
when he slept with his fathers. 

Three vase inscriptions from this tomb tell us of Hotepahaui, the 
first king of the second dynasty—4514 B.C.; and the diorite 
bowl which Homs Raneb, the king, had used for the washing of 
his hands had evidently been appropriated by another king ; 
Ranch’s name had been erased, and the inscription had been 
made to run thus :— 

“ For the daily washing of the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt Neteren.” 

Thus Dr. Petrie was able to reconstruct the order of the kings 
—Hotepahaui, Raneb, and Neteren, which agrees with the order 
upon a certain ancient statue in the Cairo Museum. 

The tomb which was perhaps of greatest interest as far as finds 
went, next to the tomb of Zer, was that in which Khasekhemui, 
the last king of the second dynasty, had been buried, probably 
about the year 4212 B.C.—Khasekhemui, the lover of cornelian 
beads and glazed pottery and diorite bowls that the sun might 
shine through. 

It was a vast mausoleum this, with a central stone chamber for the 
kings body, and no less than fifty-eight store chambers for the 
treasure chattels and retinue of the king in the world of spirit. 
In store chamber number forty-four was a magnificent diorite bowl 
that looked almost as if the old hand hollowing and finish had 
been superseded by a lathe. 
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But the great find was a series of little white marble and cornelian 
bowls for toilet use, which were in the passage opposite chamber 
twenty-one. The n e a t ness with which the man who stored these 
with unguent had capped them with beaten sold, in jam-pot 
fashion, and tied on the caps with twisted gold thread and sealed 
them with clay, was astonishing. The handiest member of the 
Apothecaries 9 Hall would have envied him his skill. Gold must 
have been plentiful in Khasekhemui s days; for when the broken- 
china-mender came round to the royal palace it is clear that the 
keeper of the king’s pantry had given him a broken bowl to mend, 
but charged him to see to it that he only used gold rivets. 

Nor was gold the only metal that was cared for in Khasekhemui’s 
tune. Copper chisels, copper tool moulds to the number of 194, 
and copper bowls were brought forth to the light, and from the 
store chamber number twenty, copper axes were also taken. 
Travellers up the Nile have doubtless landed, and ploughing through 
the golden yellow sand drifts have entered that quaint double 
temple at Kom Ombo dedicate to Darkness and to Light. It has 
remained for the tomb of Khasekhemui to furnish us with a copper 
libation bowl with a double spout, which was probably used by 
the king who took the name of the “ Rising of the peaceful double 
power of the two gods in him, 99 when he bowed his head in the 
temple of Set and Homs and poured libation to the double prin¬ 
ciple of Evil and Good which he felt so near to him. Always 
above the name of the king upon his seal is shown the figures of 
Set and Homs, the Jackal and the Hawk ; and that copper liba¬ 
tion bowl with its double spout is a memorial of an ancient king 
of Abydos, who perhaps dimly felt, as centuries after the Psalmist 
understood, that “ the darkness and the light are both alike to 
Thee." 

One other treasure came forth from the sand of Khasekhemui's 
mighty grave. It was the king's sceptre. The handle of the 
sceptre is wanting, and of the two pieces only one came to England; 
the other portion, about five inches long, was reserved for the 
Cairo Museum, it is made of sard cylinders upon a copper 
rod, the cylinders of the sard being banded together by solid rings 
of gold. 

The tombs of this first and second dynasty have at any rate made 
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us feel that though the great men of the time were users of flint 
knives and drank for the most part out of stone mugs, they knew 
the worth of ornament, had an eye for colour, and honoured the 
hand of the craftsman in gold and ivoiy, ebony, alabaster, and 
diorite, and went to their graves in full belief that work well done 
here would outlast death, and find use and glory beyond the 
VeiL 


Still, in the third season, the romance of that great resurrection of 
the royal dead at Abydos runs on. Dr. Petrie and his wife, 
Mr. Caulfield, Mr. Weigall, and Mr. Christie have returned from 
their campaign bearing in their hands, it is true, no jewelleiy like 
the bracelets of the queenly wife of Zer, no golden standard weight 
of the age of Mena, but bringing in their hands, what is of 
infinitely more importance, proof that amounts to proof positive, 
that the prehistoric times overlapped the historic days; that Abydos 
was a place of fame even before the time of Ka, and that very 
gradually the age of the master-worker in flint gave way to the age 
of the master-worker in pots, and that the civilization which in the 
age of Ka enabled men with brush of paint to write swiftly or draw 
strongly the hieroglyphics of the day in a flowing cursive style 
upon the commonest pieces of pottery was not the beginning of 
things in the valley of the Nile. 

But the great work of the season from the historian’s point of view 
was the being able by careful measurements of the depth at which 
any fragments of flint, or vase, or pot, or ornament, or bronze was 
found, in the soil above the clean sand of the desert, and by 
careful comparison of the objects found with the shapes of objects 
from the prehistoric cemeteries, or from the royal tombs of Abydos, 
to determine to what age they belonged, and so to build up a kind 
of standard of time and date during which the shapes were per¬ 
manent, and to show how these various shapes changed as time 
went on. 


It was fortunate for posterity that M. Amelineau and his merry 
jar-breakers had not had the luck to come upon these tombs. 
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Not only was it possible to obtain a very large amount of dated 
pottery of the first dynasty unbroken, but comparisons with the 
'vases and jars found elsewhere in the Temenos and in the royal 
tombs enabled much to be known or guessed at. It was clear to 
Or. Petrie that, with one exception, the tomb chamber did not 
contain vases of stone or alabaster at all up to the finish of those 
in the kings* tombs. It looked also as if the stone vase was held 
to be so valuable that, if whole vases were not obtainable, parts 
of broken ones were considered as serviceable for the use of the 
dead. Another fact was plain. There must have been a series 
of standard shapes of alabaster vases in vogue, and great care had 
been taken to see that specimens of all these varieties of cylinder 
jars had been deliberately placed in each tomb. The Temenos 
of Abydos has not yielded up all its secrets yet, but it has told us 
many things, and added no inconsiderable flavour to the romance 
of the history of the first dynasty and the times that immediately 
preceded it. We wait for the final exploration of this centre of 
the oldest historic civilization and worship by the banks of Nile, and 
the grist of next season’s labours, with the keenest interest and 
expectation. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF OLDEST EGYPT 
AT ABYDOS. 


Still the romance of that great resurrection of the royal dead at 
Abydos ran on. Dr. Petrie and his party returned after their 
third season’s campaign bearing in their hands it is true, no jewellery 
like the bracelets of the queenly wife of Zer, no golden standard 
weight of the age of Mena, but what is of infinitely more import¬ 
ance, proof positive that the prehistoric times overlapped the his¬ 
toric days ; that Abydos was a place of fame even before the time 
of Ka, and that very gradually the age of the master-worker in 
flint gave way to the age of the master-worker in clay, and that 
the civilisation which in the age of Ka enabled men with brush 
and paint to write swiftly or draw strongly the hieroglyphics of 
the day in a flowing cursive style upon the commonest pieces 
of pottery, was not the beginning of things in the valley of the 
Nile. 

Anyone who examines the drawing of Ka’s Horns name, with the 
Suten plant in front of it, or the name of his wife Ha on the frag¬ 
ments of pottery recovered from Ka’s tomb, and will then be at 
the trouble to try their hands at drawing a hawk with the same 
few strokes, will realise something of the skill of the scribes among 
the potters in the year 4900 B.C. 

It was not only that they wrote easily and boldly, but the artists 
drew well also, and one of the choice discoveries of this third 
season’s work was a painted clay bowl, which at the level it was 
found must have been contemporary with the first king of the pre- 
dynastic line. Dynasty O, as Dr. Petrie calls it, for Mena heads 
the list of kings who belong to Dynasty I. 

This vessel shews in red and ochre upon a yellow-grey ground 
a goat and a kid, a snare, two long horned sheep, a palm tree with 
another leafless tree on which the horned heads of hartebeest are 
fixed, or as others think, a tree on which large birds are perched. 
Beyond this, a tree of offering, is seen a Kudu whose habitat is 
now Abyssinia. The drawing is life-like and is but another 
assertion that in the time of Ka, men were not savages at 
Abydos. 

But the great work of the season from the historian’s point of view, 
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was the being able by careful measurements of the depth at which 
any fragments of flint or vase, or pot, or ornament, or bronze were 
found, in the soil above the clean sand of the desert, and by care¬ 
ful comparison of the objects found with the shapes of objects from 
the prehistoric cemeteries or from the royal tombs of Abydos, to 
determine to what age they belonged, to build up thus a kind of 
standard of time ana date during which the shapes were perman¬ 
ent, and to show how these various shapes changed as time went 
on. 

The discoverers were helped in their work by finding in the 
Temenos, or Sacred Enclosure, a series of tombs, that probably 
were made about the middle of the first dynasty, all containing 
vases of clay and stone, some containing copper implements and 
flint bracelet ornaments. These jars ana vases, for the most part 
perfect, aided very materially in the making of the standard of 
dates which Dr. Petrie has worked out with surprising closeness 
and care. 

The work of the seasons 1901-1902 fell into four divisions: 
The copying and photographing of the more interesting of the 
XIXth dynasty sculptures in the Sety Temple, which was done 
by Mr. Laurence Christian, the excavation in the Temple of Sety 
by Mr. A. St. G. Caulfield, the examination of graves on the 
spur of the hill that lies to the south of the main approach from 
the Temple of Osiris to the royal tombs, and the careful uncover¬ 
ing of the site of the later Osiris temples and digging over of part 
of the Temenos of the temple which was undertaken by Dr. Petrie 
and his indefatigable wife. The result of the labours of these 
workers at Abydos was seen in the University Museum at Gower 
Street in July of 1902, and side by side was shown the fruits of 
the papyrus hunt which had been carried on by Dr. Grenfell and 
Dr. Hunt in the Fayum at Selah, at Khamsin, and Ulahun. 
They sought for Greek and demotic papyri, and out of the mouths 
of crocodiles as well as from the boots and soles of Ptolemaic 
mummies they were successful in making the old world speak 
again. 

It was a fortunate thing that in Ptolemaic times the men of the 
Arsinoite nome looked upon the crocodile as a thing divine. At 
most of the temples, too, the crocodile-god Sobk was held in 
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honour, and at these temples between the dates approximately of 
B.C. 150 to A.D. 100, when the sacred crocodile, who was 
accounted a sort of incarnation of the god, died, he was taken 
from the temple tank and given over to the hands of the embalmer. 
But waste paper was draper than linen in those days, and the 
embalmers probably went round to collect paper, from time to 
time, to use as stuffing and wrapping for their mummified croco¬ 
diles, and thus these crocodiles beaune libraries of Ptolemaic manu¬ 
script. The embalmers seem to have felt the same veneration 
for the little god-crocodile as for the big god-monster, and very 
beautifully did they arrange the colour of their exterior wrappings, 
so as to give to the mummies a check pattern finish which reminds 
one of coloured basket work. It is true that in the later Roman 
times the embalmers were not so artistic, and the crocodile-god 
under the Caesars cannot compare in external appearance with the 
crocodile-god of the Ptolemies, but his stuffing in the eyes of the 
papyrus hunters is of equal value, and the dragon of the Nile 
waterflood, whether Greek or Roman, is equally prolific of 
interesting literature. 

How careful the mummifiers of the god were may be seen by the 
number of inscribed reeds giving exact measurements to the 
embalmer which were exhibited side by side with the crocodile 
mummies. Yet even in Ptolemaic times the artists were not all 
of them great observers of their god’s make and ways, for here 
inside one crocodile was a wooden model laid, whose jaw had 
been made to move, but the artist had not known which jaw it 
was that the beast in life could move, and had in his model 
made the wrong one to open on its hinge. 

It was not only for crocodiles* stuffing that the mummy makers 
found old letters and books useful. In early Ptolemaic times, from 
the third to the first century B.C., the embalmer, after wrapping 
up the dead body of the person they embalmed, were in the habit 
of overlaying the mummy with a splendid mask and breast-plate, 
leg-pieces, and boots or feet-piece of gilded and painted cartonnage. 
They could not make these papier-mache decorations without 
straw, and the straw they used was papyri. These cartonnages, 
if carefully soaked, allow of their papyri to come apart, and these, 
when pressed and dried, are in many instances legible. It is plain 
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that we shall know a good deal of local business ways in the 
Fayum in the centuries preceding Christ, when these cartonnages 
have yielded up their secrets. Here, for example, is a business 
letter under date 248 B.C. 

“ Kindly instruct your agents to take no measures in matters that 
concern the farming of the revenue without his concurrence, and 
generally assist him on request in anything pertaining to his business, 
so that he may be able to do his duty without evasion. Good¬ 
bye.” 

This is a letter from some official who had sent his officer to 
manage some distribution of the rate for frankincense in the 
district, and if it does not speak very highly of the rate-maker, and 
suggests that unless helped he will hardly do his duty, it speaks 
volumes for the concise business methods of the writer. 

Here is another, B.C. 243. 

“ Isodorus to Hermodeus greeting. I have sent you 20 colocasias 
seed vessels, 20 pomegranates, 3 quails, 300 olives, and 3 fox- 
geese.” 

It is a picture of the pretty courtesy that used to be practised in 
England by our forefathers, who were country gentlemen. If for 
colocasias seeds and pomegranates we substitute cucumber seeds 
and apples, and for quails and olives and fox-geese, two brace and 
a-half of partridges, some damsons, and a turkey, it is just the 
kind of letter one's grandfather's coachman would have gone over 
with to a neighbour’s house in Lincolnshire, in the fifties of last 
century. 

And it is plain that Hermodeus is a man of strict account, and 
does not believe in long bills. He writes to Apollinaris some¬ 
where about B.C. 220 :—“ I write you to request you will pay at 
once the 2,134 drachmas and 2 obols to Theodoras, and to allow 
neither banker nor anyone else to march.” It is to be hoped that 
this is not a hint of a “ Goudie " case. No defalcations, we trust, 
at the Fayum bank, only a proof of the belief that Hermodeus 
had, that the ready money system was the best. 

We have to thank Drs. Grenfell and Hunt for bringing us face 
to face with the men and women of that time. They exhibited 
the portraits of some of the mummies they discovered, and very 
lifelike they were. It is true that the type was not a very 
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interesting one, but at least one was able to see the dark eye and 
the pearl-like teeth, the jet black hair and sunburnt complexion of 
the sad-faced men and women of Ptolemaic times before the 
2nd century A.D. These portraits were painted on cartonnage, 
and the cartonnage nave way to wood in the 2nd century. 
Visitors who gaze on the portraits of mummies in the vestibule of 
the National Gallery, will note that they are all on wood, and 
since the painting of portraits went out of use in the 3rd century 
can approximately date them. 

It is plain from the papyrus hunt that though the wooden portraits 
went out of fashion, there came in the habit of buiying small 
amulets, toys, articles of toilet, work-boxes and the like. And 
here in the exhibition one saw with a sigh not only the tiny little 
shoes and boots of children who had toddled to their graves in 
the days of Rome, but their toys, also the little wooden clappers 
or rattles, the dolls—toys that had given them such pleasure here 
—toys that it was believed they could not be happy without in 
the world beyond. 

But what eyes they had for colour those Egyptian mothers under 
Roman rule ! What weavers they were I There hanging on 
the wall was a piece of rich scarlet red woollen embroidery, and 
beneath it a basket full of threads and balls of cotton. The art 
of Minerva was evidently cared for in the fields of the crocodile 
god. But they did not only know how to weave linen and wool 
in the days of the Egyptian Ptolemies. A basket was brought 
from one of the tombs at Hibeh that could not be beaten for fine 
weaving, even by the clever hands of the Nubian to-day, and a 
“ Panama " hat from Selah lay close beside it, so well made that 
if a workman had put it on his head and gone down Regent 
Street in it, no questions would have been asked. The man 
who made that hat in the time of the Ptolemies would certainly 
be taken on as a first hand at any Panama-hat factory of 
to-day. 

Not the least interesting find by these papyrus hunters in the Fayum 
were the coins “ billon " and bronze that they collected, together 
with a small hoard of Alexandrian bronze found at Dimeh in 
January of 1901. It was curious to note that notwithstanding 
the hippopotamus had vanished from the Lower Nile valley as 
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long ago as the Xllth Dynasty, he was still pictured on Egyptian 
coinage of Trajan's time. Beautiful too for refinement was the 
face of Cleopatra as she appeared upon one of these coins ; there 
was nothing of the voluptuary in her delicate profile. 


With regard to the XIXth dynasty temple that Sety began, and 
Rameses II finished, the result of the past year's work is to do 
two things. First, it seems now to be settled beyond doubt that 
this temple was not a temple proper, but a funerary monument, a 
series of chapels in honour of the mighty dead—the old first 
dynasty kings whose bones were laid to rest in the burial place 
between the temple and the hill cliffs to the south east. Secondly, 
it had never been understood before why it was that the temple 
had had a curious south-eastern transept added to it, but excava¬ 
tion proved that this was owing to the sagacity of King Sety's 
architect. He had drawn his plan with a series of courts and 
chambers, which were placed beyond the seven chapels, a natural 
continuation of the temple parallelogram to the south-west, but 
the ground was found to be unsuitable for foundation, and so 
without changing anything of his drawn ground plan, he simply 
truncated it, and placed the chamber and courts which he thus 
cut off, on at the south-west side to form a transept. Excava¬ 
tion outside this south-eastern transept brought to light what can 
only be described as a temple vestry or sacristy unknown of 
before, wherein, upon the walls was portrayed various “ holy 
barques," such as were carried in procession, a large flat bench of 
stone was unearthed beneath, on which were probably set on 
festival days, the “ holy barques ” themselves, while the procession 
was being formed. This discovery gives us a side-light on the 
question of method and ordering of these magnificent processions 
to the sacred lake and through the temple-courts, which were 
probably the leading features of the religious exercises of the 
Egyptians under the Middle Empire. 

As regards the cemetery on the spur of the desert that runs 
between the Temenos of the temple of Osiris and the great temple 
of the XIXth Dynasty, here. Dr. Petrie found tombs from pre- 
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historic times right down to the XXXth Dynasty. In the prehistoric 
tombs the dead were laid curled up, head to the south and face 
to the west in shallow circular pits; in one tomb there were as 
many as thirty pottery jars. It was noticed that the tomb pits 
of the Xlth Dynasty were generally double, one dug down deeply 
from entrance to the tomb, the other more shallow and probably 
used for offerings. 

In the exhibition one noted the beauty of a silver pilgrim bottle 
with a hinged lid, which was placed with a pilgrim to the other 
world who, to judge by the golden linn beside it, had been of 
some considerable account. It was found in a XUIth Dynasty 
tomb and its fortunate possessor probably put it last to his ups as 
long ago as 2300 years B.C. 

The tombs from the XXVIth Dynasty to Ptolemaic times were 
abundant. Generally they were low arched, double chambers 
beneath a low mastaba of brickwork, and gradually they became 
square courts of brick tilled up with stone-built chambers. Then 
the court was at a later age faced with stone, with brick pillars in 
the midst. The later sarcophagi found were mostly of soft 
limestone modelled to the mummies* form. In later times the 
courts were packed with bitumenised bodies; in the latest time 
^ these large tomb chambers were replaced by small chambers in 
which only one or two sarcophagi were deposited. 

One important result of the examination of these tombs is to prove 
that the mastabas were not carried up into pyramid form as 
Manetho had assumed, but that they were square tables within 
the mastaba walls and that these walls had been only carried up a 
little way above the tabling of the roof arch for retaining the gravel 
cast over the tomb chamber to preserve it, as was the case with 
the tomb chamber of King Zet of the 1 st Dynasty. 

There was evidence that in most of the tombs plunderers had been 
at work, but they had generally been content with a cutting into 
the breast cerements on the chance of finding a treasurable gold 
ornament and after their retiring the fine sand which had filled the 
tombs had sealed the dead from further harm. One tomb chamber 
of the XXXth Dynasty, B.C. 378 to 358, had, however, been 
left entirely undisturbed. It was a large double chamber contain¬ 
ing the stone sarcophagi generally with wooden coffins inside of a 
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certain Zedher, “ bom of the Lady Uza An/* by whose side was 
laid his wife, “ Nebta-Ahyt the Osirian, daughter of the prophet, 
the royal scribe, Nefer-ra-ab/* Zedher seems to have had a bad 
accident in life; his broken splint bone is evidence of it He 
must have been a person of consequence this priest of Hathor, this 
“ Hesi-Ka ** priest, this “ Eye of Ra, true voiced/* as he is called 
in inscription on his tomb, for either side the sarcophagus and 
outside of it was placed a box of Ushabti figures, of green-blue 
glaze, written upon in clear dark ink, while each box contained 
close on the regulation number of servants, as “ answerers ** to 
the Lord's call in the under-world. Zedher could count on 
400 to do his bidding there. Some of these “ ushabti ** were 
fairly well modelled, others were almost grotesque. The white 
ants had done fatal work upon the coffin of Zedher*s wife, but 
there was evidence that she had been laid to rest in a carton- 
nage whose face had had eyes of glass, and whose wig 
had been glorious in blue and whose breast had been resplendent 
with gold. 

Both of these mummies had, beneath their heads, copper disks 
or hypocephali. This curious custom of hypocephali had been 
originally introduced in connexion with a rubric in chapter 
CLXII. of the Book of the Dead, where it was prescribed that 
a figure of the cow Hathor in gold should be placed upon the 
breast of the mummy, and another figure of the cow should be 
drawn upon papyrus, and placed beneath the head, to give warmth 
to the dead. The cow amulet on the breast went into disuse in 
the XX Vlth Dynasty, and the embalmers appear to have made 
up for this by providing more durable material for the cow drawing 
to be placed beneath the head. Linen was used and stucco and, 
more rarely, bronze as here, but this custom also fell into disuse, 
and we may be pretty certain if we find a bronze hypocephalus 
that it does not date later than the XXXth Dynasty. Mr. 
Weigall who deciphered the hypocephalishowscondusively that the 
veiy knowledge of the actual meaning of the symbols of the ritual 
was fading away. But there is a curious hint of reform even in 
this degraded last time of the Necta-nebo Dynasty given us by the 
funeral furniture of the second or western tomb chamber of Zedher 
the Hesi-ka priest, True-voiced. In that chamber were laid to 
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rest the three brothers Horuza, Pedu-on-ast and Peduasar, sons of 
Zedher. There in the tomb were sound wooden canopic 
boxes containing mummied viscera. It is possible that alahsUrr 
vases were not obtainable, but the ushabds figures which evidently 
had again numbered 400 for the peat man's son Peduasar. “the 
king's secretary, or scribe of the km" were of a much higher 
order both of modelling and finish, waring on their light blue 
daze with purple head wigs, and then comparing them with those 
from the father's tomb, one could not help the conclusion that the 
reformers of ritual had been at work and that artists had been 


called in to give grace and finish to the little pottery servants whose 
full beauty would be seen only in the peat world of Amend, 
beyond the bourne. 

There was one other tomb which seemed to point to the same 
reformation, it was the tomb of Hapimen, “the Osirian True- 
voiced," third priest of Mut, Lady of Aben, and priest of Homs. 
By his side ushabri boxes had been placed in separate brick 
chambers made for their reception. The ushabti boxes had hawks 
of wood and osiride figures and though the figures were not so 
finely executed as those of the kings secretary Peduasar, very 

C t care had been taken about the painting of the pectoral and 
covering of Hapimen. The little bit of one bead frieze 
which Dr. Petrie preserved intact by pouring melted paraffin upon 
it as it lay, is exquisite in workmanship, and those of us who love 
animals, will be glad to know that more than 300 years B.C., 
the Friend of Man, the faithful dog was so held in honour by 
Hapimen, that it was sent to keep its master company in the world 
of spirit, while the greatest care was taken that it should be so well 
mummified that at the resurrection of the true hearted, the hound 
of Hapimen should not be found absent 

It is, however, to the Temenos of Osiris and not to the cemetery 
outside its walls that the explorers had turned as the chief scenes 
of their labours. This Temenos lies a little more than half a mile 
to the north-west of the Temple of Seti and Raineses II on 
the edge of the desert and on the border of the cultivated land. 
In one comer of it rises the mound called to-day Kom-es-Sultan, 
where it was reported the head of Osiris was buried ; in the centre 
is the ancient place of the sanctuaries that here rises one above 
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another, as the holiest of holies, of Abydos. This Temenos is 
roughly speaking about three times the area of Trafalgar Square. 
The Temple of Osiris probably stoocKin the centre of the Temenos 
before the first dynasty, and the town began to grow around that 
temple for hundreds of feet from it. Townsmen dwelt there 
probably through the whole of the first VI dynasties, from 5000 
to 2500 B.C. 

A great enclosure wall was built round the temple over the town 
rubbish, perhaps in the Xlth Dynasty. Antef V of the Xlth 
Dynasty appears to have rebuilt the temple and it is probable that 
it was in his time that a renewal of interest in Abydos took place, 
and the dead were brought from far and near to be buried at the 
ICom-es-SuItan comer of the Temenos. In the Xllth Dynasty 
Usertesen I (B.C. 2433) whose monolith at Heliopolis we all 
remember, enriched the Abydos sanctuary with monuments. In 
the XUIth Dynasty Sebekhotep III (B.C. 2150) built a black 
granite gateway. Thotmes III the great warrior king (B.C. 1600) 
seems to have felt that the temple needed fortifying, and built a huge 
wall over twenty feet thick around it, with a red granite pylon on 
the desert side opening into the larger walled area. 

By this time, it would seem, the town had spread back inside that 
outer wall towards the Temple gate, and it was not until the 
XXth Dynasty (B.C. 1200 to 1133) that the New Empire King 
Rameses III. rebuilt the outer wall. In the XXVIth Dynasty 
(B.C. 666 to 528) the Temple was again rebuilt, and one addition 
was made to it in the XXXth Dynasty (B.C. 378 to 358). 

This Temenos enclosure, what with the continual rebuilding of the 
central shrine and the surging up to the walls and back from the 
walls of generations of citizens from 5000 B.C. to 358 B.C., was 
a microcosm of Egyptian history. One does not wonder that 
Dr. Petrie had desired since he first cast eyes on it in 1887 to 
excavate and explore here. The result of his labours of the past 
year are already in part given to the public in his “Abydos, 
Part I, being the XXIInd memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund" ; but he has wisely refrained from plan-drawing till his 
labours of next year are completed and the lower strata of the 
Temple area are reached. The amount of work entailed may be 
guessed by the fact that in addition to his drawing of XXXVII 
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plates for this Abydos Memoir, he had to make no less than 
40,000 entries of small sums paid for small finds in the course of 
the season's work. 

With regard to the Temple of Osiris, Dr. Petrie brought back a 
piece of a column of Antef V and a portion of the stele of Prince 
Nekht, the son of Antef, which makes mention of what we may 
call the “ Antefeum.** The stem and sad face of a king that 
reminds us of the great red granite head of Usertesen at the Gizeh 
Museum, was also brought from the dust 
The general plan of the temple of which only the foundation stones 
remain, was a lam sauare building, and behind it were found the 
remains of two pillared halls, some four feet of which were standing. 
These latter halls were built by Amenhotep 11 (B.C. 1666) of 
XVlIIth Dynasty fame, and added to probably until the XXVlth 
Dynasty B.C. 668. Luckily for us the rebuilders of the Osirian 
Temple had respect to the holiness of stones and objects which had 
been used for Osiris* honour, and so have reused them. Thus it 
has been possible for Dr. Petrie (who has not yet done more than 
clear a way to the buildings of the XVUlth Dynasty) to find 
traces of a king Shepeeskaf and traces of a before unknown king of 
the Vth Dynasty, Assa by name. The feet of the statue are 
beautifully carved, and we know by the dowel holes in the broken 
portion that remains how the sculptors of his far-off day built up 
their statues. Blocks of stone were also found bearing the name 
of Merenra, his inscriptions tell us he was “ the king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, endowed with life, stability and power, living for 
ever.** We know of the existence of this king's pyramid, but he 
was not thought of as a temple builder. 

A little hint of the domestic felicities of that far off Vlth 
Dynasty, whose kings are always associated with the pyramid of 
Ghizeh, comes to us by a piece of broken stele, whereon is writ 
the name of a mother, a royal favourite, Adu. 

Of the Xlth Dynasty Dr. Petrie discovered portions of an 
hexagonal column, which tells us that Antef, who had received 
the Temple of “ Mut,” at Koptos, was the restorer of the 
Temple of Osiris here. He is spoken of as “ beloved of Anhur, 
Lord of Theni, son of the sun, beloved of his body, endowed 
with all health, sunlike.'* But the most interesting find of this 
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Dynasty was a broken stele to Prince Nekht, son of Antef V., 
who is spoken of as the royal son, commander of the archers, as 
the son of the Heg Prince, or Duke Prince, which looks as if the 
king had not assumed the full title as afterwards assumed, and 
still felt he was a provincial lord. The prayer on this stele asks 
“ for an entrance into the under world, and a coming forth by 
day.’* The archer prince was not content to take his pastime 
only in Amenti. The sound of the bow and the cry of “ Well 
done ” at the butts, the joy of the hunter, or the great excitement 
of the warrior, were dearer to him than the silence of that great 
under world to which he went. 

But the importance of the stele lies in its actual mention of the 
“ Antefeum,” a Temple of Antef in Abydos, as an existant 
building. v 

Years ago visitors to the old museum by the Nile at Bulaq remember 
that one of the features of the entrance court was the great granite 
statues of Usertesen, with those coarse animal lips of his and the 
snub nose and general pugilist type of face. These had been 
found at Abydos by Mariette Bey, Dr. Petrie discovered another 
of them beneath a mass of loose dust south of Kom-Es-Sultan, 
and certain stone slabs of Usertesen I. were found near by, which 
all go to prove that kings of the Middle Empire cared for Abydos. 
But it is Amenhotep I. of the XVHIth Dynasty, B.C. 1666, the 
king who succeeded Aahmes,—the hero of the restored independence 
of Egypt after the Hyssos period,—who seems to have been one of 
the principal builders in what we must call “ modem time ” at 
Abydos. It was he who created the two great pillared halls at 
the back of the older square temple building and who may have 
desired here, not only to perpetuate his own name and portrait, but 
the name of the giver of liberty to the land, Aahmes, his father. 

That six-pillared hall must have been splendid with its colour and 
decoration, and its double frieze of the king and his courtiers 
making their offerings to the various deities which covered the 
walls to the height of 9 feet, with painted sculpture in low relief, 
must have been one of the show sights at Abydos. We attain a 
very good idea of the aquiline nosed and refined features both of 
Aahmes and Amenhotep from the photographs Dr. Petrie’s 
assistant was able to take when these wall picturesi were uncovered. 
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A curious little side glimpse on the history and feeling of the 
country when Hatshepeet was reigning at Thebes is found on 
a lintel which was recovered. For the two kings Tahutmes II. 
and Tahutmes III. are spoken of, it omits all mention of her name, 
and they appear to be reigning together as if she had never existed. 
It seems certain that the Anenophs vied with one another in 
temple restoration. Dr. Petrie discovered a foundation deposit 
vase, knives and copper tools and a curious bivalve shell modelled 
in alabaster, which had apparently been quite overlooked at the 
time when his building was removed to make way for another. 
And that art was flourishing in the time of Amenhotep III. may 
be gathered from the glass bits of emerald green glazed pottery 
and a jasper head discovered in the temple area. Aahmes II., of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty, appears to have pulled this square temple 
a good deal to pieces, and laid his walls on the brick foundation 
of Tahutmes III., that he, too, re-used former work, and has, 
without knowing it, helped the historian. 

Of the XIXth Dynasty work little appears. It is possible that 
Sety and Ramessu II. devoted so much of their attention and care 
to die great funeral temple half a mile to the south-east that they 
had no leisure to think of the Temple of Osiris. Two, at any 
rate, of the great men of influence in the time of Ramessu II. 
appeared to have honoured theTemenos with their statues and 
their memorial unto this day. One of these men was an officer 
of the court, who seems to have looked upon himself as a god 
ashore and afloat, on earth or in the barque of the sun, for Ins 
name when translated in full means “ Amen in the Temple Ptah 
in the barque/' He is in limestone and nearly life-size. His 
face is not preserved to us, but his robe, broidered by the 
sculptor’s chisel, tells us, with its severe horizontal lines of hiero¬ 
glyphs, not only the god to whom he prayed, but the substance of 
his prayer—“ Glory in heaven, power on earth, and trueness of 
voice in the place of justice." This is what Ptah-en-Uah desired 
from the gods; and we are also, as we read this garment of prayer 
and praise, allowed to know that his office was to be superintendent 
of the cattle in the Temple of Ramessu II., the Amen Temple, 
whose walls are still seen standing at Abydos. 

The other notable whom Dr. Petrie has brought back from the 
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dead is the man who probably was the greatest local man of his 
day, Unnefer. Mr. Weigall tells us he “ was the most important 
of the inhabitants of Abydos in all ages." Two statutes were 
discovered of him, one in grey granite with his wife Thyi or 
Nefertari at his side, and one a squatting granite figure much 
crumbled by salt, but which serves to give us a good impression 
of the burly good-natured man who was semi-Priest of the Temple 
of Seker, presided at “ the opening of the mouths of the dead," 
who were to be mummified, and who was as much feared on 
earth, as Osiris in his hall of truth was feared after death, 
inasmuch as he was the superintendent of the court of judgment 
here on earth upon whose decrees a great deal of the happiness 
of the soul in the next world depended, on its way to the seats of 
the justified. This man Unnefer is spoken of on a granite statue 
by the side of his wife as “ the glorified Osirian high priest of 
Osiris, Unnefer True-voiced." His wife is described as “ the 
lady of his home, the singer of Osiris, Thyi, True-voiced, named 
also Nefertari." He was bom in the reign of Sety I. not 
probably of very high state, for his father’s name Meri is erased 
and he is afterwards called Yuyu. He began his career a simple 
priest of Osiris as we know from the little “ shrine " discovered 
in this past year near Sety’s Temple, and raised himself to the 
place of power and distinction of the high priest of all the Osirian 
rites at Abydos. He married Thyi or Nefertari, whose beautiful 
coffin and mummy is to be seen in the Gizeh Museum. As to 
their place of sepulture that will be next explored next year. It is 
enough to say that this great man after taking care that all that, 
artists and sculptors could do, should be done, to hand him down 
to posterity, and to give his Ka a chance of life at the resur¬ 
rection, determined that his tomb chambers should exceed all that 
ever were before him of kings or princes or priests in Egypt. 
Had a huge trench cleft deep and lined with slabs of stone, and 
vaulted with stone and so covered in, with long descents into the 
under chambers, where the sarcophagi were placed. He must 
have spent a vast fortune in preparing a home for Eternity, which 
should be the envy of all of his day and the wonder of the 
explorers of our time. 

As for the Temenos itself, what Dr. Petrie was fortunate in 
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finding, was, that as age after age had built its town and made 
its rubbish (the strata of the accumulations being at the rate of 
21 inches in a 100 yean) each layer of new town life seemed 
to be about 6 to 12 inches thick, and to be clearly defined, At A* 
bottom of the debris, was the clean desert sand, and thoojji 
Dr. Petrie could not always reach this because of the under water 
of high Nile, he was able to make out that it sloped always 
gradually toward the plain, and was able to use it as a kind of 
basal unit from which to make his calculations of the probable 
number of yean at which the various articles found should be 
dated. The town he ascertained all belonged to the Dynasty 0, 
Dynasty I. and Dynasty II. In no case cud he find any digging 
down into or any distudmnce in the clean desert sand. He was 
able, as was before said, to measure the levels at which flints and 
vases and bowls were found, and so to obtain a land of knowledge 
of this change in fashion and shape as the years went on, and by 
comparing his finds in the Temenos with those discovered in 
tombs of the prehistoric type, and of Dynasty O. and Dynasty I. 
and Dynasty II., he could tell pretty accurately the reign to which 
they belonged. 

Of the fashion in flint implements we find that the later date at 
which they appear, the worse worked they are. The prehistoric 
men were better flint workers than the men of the Ilnd Dynasty. 
The fashion for a blade with a curved back and handle which 
we note in the time of Kins Aha-Mena ceases, and by the Xlth 
Dynasty, flint knives have Tost their handles and their curved 
backs and scimitar shape. Again, the sharp-pointed flint flakes, 
which were probably used as we see chisels used, became gradually 
round headed, then square-headed, and so continue down to the 
end of the Illrd Dynasty. 

Rather akin to these square-headed chisels are the flint hoes which 
appear to have come into use about Mena’s time, but to have 
been most general in use towards the end of the first dynasty in 
the reigns of Azab, Mersekha and Qa. In the collection 
exhibited at Gower Street, in 1902, some of these hoes were 
seen to have been polished smooth by constant attrition. Dr. 
Petrie reminds us that the pictures and hieroglyphs after the VIA 
Dynasty show us that these flint hoes were set in a row, 
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and bound at right angles to the end of a laine handle, thin 
triple-toothed hoe appears to have been used right down to the 
XUth Dynasty, that is, for a period of 2000 years. 

The ancient Egyptians if one may judge by the multitude of 
“ tailed ” and angular and round flint scrapers, would seem to have 
spent their time in crafts that implied continual use of this tool ; 
and the wonder grows when one finds these scrapers beginning to 
be notched and made into flint combs. These comb flmts which 
seem to have come into use in the time of King Zer are a puzzle. 
Dr. Petrie suggests they were used for scraping the scales off the 
fish that were eaten. Others think they were used by cooks in 
scraping the hard sun-dried meat or biltong into fine powdery 
morsels for the table. 

I cannot believe that the inhabitants of Abydos were such lovers 
of fish or potted meat, and would rather suggest that they were 
used either as curry combs for the cleaning of the coats of their 
buffaloes, or their horses, if they had them, after a hard day*s 
work ; or were the tools of the tanners or butchers, the one using 
them to get rid of fat from the hides of oxen and of crocodiles, the 
other for skinning their carcases. Of course it is possible that 
the alabaster workers used them as they undoubtedly did use the 
crescent flints, which are found mixed up with pot-grinders* sand, 
to help them in the manufacture of their alabaster vases. They 
do not appear to have been used before the age of King Zer. 
The flint sickles that were discovered in the Temenos belonged to 
the earliest dwellers in the town. 

Amongst the flint exhibits in Gower Street two specially interested 
one. One of these was a flint knife chipped into the shape of a 
crocodile, which showed that men were artists apd observers of 
animal form in the stone age, and gave a hint of the abundance 
of the dragons among the reeds in those 1st Dynasty days. The 
other was a little fish-tailed flint, beautifully worked, which was 
probably used as a ritual knife for opening the mouth of the corpse 
in order that the brains might be extracted by the mouth in the 
process of mummification. This little flint has an interest for all 
students of the evolution of amulets. In prehistoric times the 
fork-headed flint lance was used for breaking the legs of the 
gazelles that the hunter pursued. It became in the 1st Dynasty 
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time a fork-beaded instrument for the priest's hand in the prepara¬ 
tion of the mummy for burial. In the Vlth Dynasty this little 
flint knife is changed in shape, and is used as an amulet called 
Pesh-Ken ; in the XI 1th Dynasty it is an amulet with the figure¬ 
head in a win attached to it; in the XXVlth Dynasty it has 
assumed the double-feather shape of the later form of the Pesh- 
Ken funereal charm. 

As to stone vases, fragments of these were found throughout 
The levels at which they were discovered point to the fact that 
alabaster succeeded stone and slate, but that stone vases, by reason 
of their permanence, were treasured, and lasted on in use for 
several generations. It is noticeable that the artists of alabaster 
jars began to be discontented with the straight lines of their 
productions, and that about the age of King Den the makers gave 
great grace to their alabaster vases by giving an outward curve 
towards the base to the vertical line of the vase. One of the 
chief discoveries in theTemenos in connection with the stone and 
alabaster bowls was the finding a great number of the vase-borer’s 
tools. These were crescent-shaped stones of hardest flint, which 
were probably fixed into a wooden handle and then used with 
sand and water as the slow boring process went forward. Polishing 
stones of black granite were also found. The age of the diamond 
drill and emery powder has superseded the tools in the Temenos at 
Abydos, but those of us who have marvelled at the beauty of the 
fine diorite bowls and alabaster vases from the tomb of the 
1st Dynasty kings feel that we owe large debts of admiration for the 
patience and the skill of workers in the dawn of Egyptian art, and 
believe that, given the same stone and same tools to-day, the result 
of their labours would be unsurpassable. 

As for pottery, the large jars of earthenware with corded bands, 
the earliest of which were found in the tomb of King Ro, the 
second king in Dynasty O, seemed to have gradually lost their 
ornament. And the excellent effect of the black-topped pottery, 
although it revived in King Zer’s time, also appears to have 
ceased to charm, and is not found in any of the higher levels of the 
Temenos. At the lowest levels the potter’s art seems to have 
confined itself to making by hand rough, small saucers, but he 
begins to feel the need of shapeliness, and turns out “ everted ” 
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bowk in Dynasty O under King Ka. He adds a rim to his 
bowk under the same king, and the rim stays in favour all 
through the 1st Dynasty till the time of Mersekha. The 
inturned bowl appears to be the bowl most commonly made all 
through Dynasty O and Dynasty I. An amphora-shaped long jar 
for the holding of ashes appears to have come into use in prehistoric 
times for funerary purposes. In the Temenos they were found 
in the house ruins, and may have been used for storage of grain 
or meal, whilst it is clear that the potter found as time went on 
that the big pans that had been formerly used for* inverting over 
a dead body could be better employed if sunk into the ground 
and used as com bin or flour jar. Veiy little pottery in the 
Temenos showed any care for colour. The potter worked, it 
seems, as gladly with dull fawn-coloured as with red clay, and 
though it is clear that all the way up from the time of Ka of 
Dynasty O to Perabzer, the last king of the 1st Dynasty, there 
was an attempt at decoration by fingering the vases, before baking 
them, and thus giving them some land of rough ornament; it is 
equally clear that the wheel had not been used in the throwing of 
these vases, and the potter of rough pots right into the 
Ilnd Dynasty was quite content to scoop a hole in the ground, 
throw in a lump of clay, and work it into something like the 
shape of the rude mould thus made. 

One really interesting piece of the potter’s craft was brought 
to light from a level above the hard clean sand, which seemed to 
point to it being coeval with the 1st of the Dynasty O, King Ka, 
4,900 B.C. We have mentioned it before, but it is worth 
alluding to here again in this connexion. It was a bowl of 
rough red pottery, wrought probably to the order of some skilled 
hunter of the kudu, who wished to have a famous hunt put 
on record, and who has not only had the nets in which he snares 
tiis game painted, but a suggestion of the forests through which 
he passed, the birds of some considerable size that roosted in 
the branches, and the goats and kid of the goats that supplied him 
with milk and meat upon his journey. 

But it is clear that the potter in Ka’s time was not only a skilful 
draughtsman, but was a fairly accomplished modeller also. At 
the exhibition in Gower Street there were shewn fragments of 
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the fireplaces of Dynasty O. There were serpent-circled hearth- 
pans or day circles of serpents coiled round the place for the 
ashes of the hearth. The later ages held the serpent sacred as 
the agatho-daimon of the home; and these old men of that 
earliest time by the banks of Nile had their serpent fetish in 
day to bless their hearths withal. The artist in day was also 
apparently called upon in the middle of the first dynasty to show 
what he could do in the modelling of oxen, and though the 
day oxen Dr. Petrie has brought back to us from the Temenos at 
Abydos, are rude, they are not lacking in force, and would cer¬ 
tainly have been much treasured nurseiy toys for the little people 
of " Memeit,** or “ Den ** or " Azab*s ** time at Abydos. 
Perhaps the most interesting finds in the Temenos were the eleven 
brick-lined tombs of the 1st Dynasty which apparently had escaped 
the spoiler's hand, and had been undisturbed since the day when 
with head laid to the south and with faces to the west, with hands 
upraised and legs drawn up, the men of the middle of the 
1st Dynasty, the men of 4,600 years before Christ, had gone down 
into the pit. 

It would appear that these graves had been sunk in the deposit 
of town rubbish that had accumulated in the lapse of ages just 
outside the smaller enclosing walls of the temple and near the 
temple gate. It is probable that the tombs were the tombs of 
notables ; they were of considerable size, some of them as much 
as 13 ft. by 6 ft., and they had evidently been constructed in 
what at the time would be one of the more noticeable spots of 
the temple environs. How or why they came to be preserved 
intact is a puzzle. Dr. Petrie suggests that a wave of town 
building set in, over the site occupied]by these tombs, and thus all 
knowledge of their whereabouts was lost. Here then Dr. Petrie 
and his colleagues were able to find proof of the exact methods 
of burial in the middle of the 1st Dynasty, and were enabled to see 
how continuously from prehistoric days the customs and methods 
of burying and the shapes of the funereal furniture in matters of 
stone vases and the like had run on into historic times. It was a 
happy thought that induced Dr. Petrie to give us the exact 
models of these huts, one of the age of “ Memeit,** 4600 B.C., 
one of the age of “ Zer,” a century earlier, 4700 B.C. 
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For thus in busy London of the XXth centuiy could we see the 
very disposition of the funeral jars and vases which had been 
made when Egyptian mourners bore their beloved ones to their 
houses of eternity, 6,600 to 6,500 years aso. 

The first thing that struck one as one gazed was the way in which 
the skeleton appears to be lifting up hands in prayer or putting his 
hands before his face as though he would veil his eyes from the 
horror of the darkness of the tomb. Then, the drawing up of 
the legs, the body's trunk was curious and very noticeable. But 
these old Egyptians were poets. They remembered that in the 
darkness of the mother's womb the little hands and feet had been 
thus drawn up, and said they “ behold, we return our dead to 
the womb of the great earth-mother ; they are not dead, they are 
the living ones ; we will place them in the position in which they 
grew on to their birth, for these, too, must grow on in darkness 
to a new birth, these, too, must be bom again." 

In the midst of these tombs stood large stones which had been 
probably the supports for props of wood that enabled a kind of 
wooden internal tomb chamber to be raised above the dead body. 
Evidence of such enclosures were found in the royal tombs of 
“Zer" and “Zat" and “Den." The stone vase was placed 
under this wooden interior, the jars were piled outside against it. 
Age had rotted the supports, the thatch or the roofing material had 
given way. The jars had fallen inward and lay safe from harm in 
the earth which had fallen from above. One could not help noting 
that at any rate those old fellows who had gone down to the grave 
had determined to appear in full dress at the resurrection of the 
just. They had been supplied with little bits of malachite and a 
slate palette for rubbing up their eye paint. And they must 
have been as wonderful to see in the flesh as a painted warrior 
in a North American Indian dance, for white paint as well as the 

S een was discovered in one of the tombs. 

t. Petrie discovered in one of the skeletons which lay undisturbed 
on the knees the knee bone of an ox and on the shoulder, the 
shoulder blade of the same animal. This was thought to be 
evidence of the desire for physical strength in the next world, and 
of that early faith that by sympathetic magic, the power of the 
sacrificed animal might be imparted to the dead. Was it also 
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possible that just as the cow Hathor was in later times modelled 
or drawn or engraved or pictured, and put as head-rest, in order 
to give warmth to the body, so these parts of the animal thus 
placed were to preserve to the deceased the warmth of life ? 
There was proof from the abundance of the vases in these tombs 
that the people buried had been men of considerable wealth. In 
one tomb as many as twenty-two stone vases besides the pottery 
jars were discovered. But that, at the day they were gathered to 
their forefathers, metal of any kind was rare may be gathered from 
the fact that no gold ornaments appear to have existed, and that 
bracelets discovered on their arms were generally of flint, and the 
jewels chiefly camelian, steatite, serpentine, alabaster, and Iceland 
spar. But in one tomb two axes and the ends of two knives and 
a curious double-edged “ cutting-out ” tool were discovered with 
stone burnishers for the keeping of them bright. 

That the 1st Dynasty men loved colour may be inferred from the 
fact of the white paint, the lumps of malachite and the middle of 
the roof-mat of a tomb. That they cared for pet animals may be 
seen from the fact that in one of the tombs a gazelle's head was 
found, in another the bones of birds. 

As to their love of children and their understanding of their ways, 
we are allowed to guess at this, by the care with which a mother 
had determined to be buried beside her child that had probably 
predeceased her, while in the child’s hands had been placed the 
very thing that would have charmed it most in life, as plaything 
or as ornament, a packet of beads. 

One other thing seems to be clear from the tombs that were 
opened, it was that side by side with these more splendid brick 
and wooden houses of eternity there were those whose bodies 
were obliged to be content with coffins of simple clay. We who in 
this England of ours as late as the XUlth century not unfrequently 
buried our uncoffined dead in simple wrappings of cerement or 
bark, or cowhide, were hardly so civilised in our methods of burial 
as the men at Abydos 6,500 years ago. 

It was fortunate for posterity that M. Amelineau and his merry 
jar-breakers had not had the luck to come upon these tombs. Not 
only was it possible to obtain a very large amount of dated 
pottery of the 1st Dynasty unbroken, but comparisons with the 
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vases and jars found elsewhere in the Temenos and in the royal 
tombs enabled much to be known or (guessed at It was clear to 
Dr. Petrie that with one exception the tomb chamber did not 
contain vases of stone or alabaster at all up to the finish of those 
in the kings 9 tombs. It looked also as if the stone vase was held 
to be so valuable, that if whole vases were not obtainable parts of 
broken ones were considered as serviceable for the use of the 
dead. Another fact was plain. There must have been a series 
of standard shapes of alabaster vases in vogue, and great care had 
been taken to see that specimens of all these varieties of cylinder 
jars had been deliberately placed in each tomb. The Temenos 
of Abydos has not yielded up all its secrets yet, but it has told us 
many things and added no inconsiderable flavour to the romance 
of the history of the first dynasty and the times that immediately 
preceded it. 
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AT THE FLINDERS PETRIE EXHIBITION, 1903. 


It was with veiy mixed feelings that I went up beneath the 
pillared portico of the University Building in Gower Street For 
whatever else Abydos may have in store, as it will have for some 
years to come for the explorers, this much was certain, the secret 
of the Temenos was out, and the site of Kom-es-Sultan would 
henceforth tell us no more. 

Entering the first of the Exhibition rooms one found oneself at 
once in the XIXth Dynasty time or passing the screen in the middle 
room in presence of the Greek and Roman. For Professor 
Flinders Petrie cleverly contrives to make us feel the “ un¬ 
imaginable touch of time,* 9 by showing us first the Egypt of 
modem times, that is of the XIXth Dynasty to the time of the 
Roman occupation, and then by taking us oninto the presence of 
the 1st Dynasty kings. We smile as we use the words “modem 
Egypt," and remember that we are speaking of Egypt between 
1400 B.C. to 50 A.D., but in the room beyond we shall go 
back to old Egypt and shall stand again in the dawn of history 
and noontide ofcivilisation somewhere between the dates 5000 and 
4700 B.C. 

The interest of this first room as far as the XIXth Dynasty goes 
lies in the well-drawn facsimiles of the scenes from the walls of 
the crypt of Osiris, that was this year in part excavated under 
the direction of Mrs. Flinders Petrie, Miss Murray and Miss 
Hansard. It will be remembered that last year it was believed 
that the vast trench was probably the passage to the tomb- 
chamber of the great High Priest of Abydos at its palmiest later 
time, the sensual-faced “ Unnefer," whose granite statue remains 
to us. But excavation has disproved this suggestion. It is now 
ascertained that the vast passage 40 feet deep lined and roofed 
with stone, ran from the northward 200 yards to a point opposite 
the axis of the Temple of Seti; there it widened out into a large 
rectangular hall, with a smaller hall to the southward. Out of 
the larger hall at right angles ran another passage eastward which 
must nave given access to the Seti Temple itself, while various 
trial holes seemed to show that to southward of this passage, and 
covering a large area east and west, ran a series of intricate sub- 
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terranean vaults, and passages that probably constituted the Maze 
of Osiris as described by otrabo. 

The importance of the find of this crypt of Osiris lies in the fact 
that here probably were celebrated the famous mysteries of 
Osiris, whilst on the walls are sculptured and in perfect preserva¬ 
tion to-day, chapters from the Book of the Dead, which are 
either quite new or known only on one or two papyri that have 
come down to us. 

Let us in imagination have gone to that vestry of the Temple of 
Sets* which was discovered last year, and found the priests and 
the singers and cymbal-players and incense-holders and standard- 
bearers, and descend with them the stairway into the gallery that 
runs to the central chamber spoken of above ; right and left of 
us as we go we see carven the 17th chapter of the Book of the 
Dead ; passing on into the central hall we see right opposite to 
us Osiris being worshipped by Homs and by Merenptah, and 
can read passages from the 142nd chapter of the Book of the 
Dead. The room to the left is entered ; we pass round it and 
as we pass the priests chant prayers from the 168th chapter of 
the Book of the Dead that are graven on the walls. We come 
back to the central hall, we note how silence falls on the whole 
procession as it seems to wait in the scented gloom to hear the 
words of prayer to Osiris, falling from the lips of the praying 
King Meremptah—said to be the Pharoah of the Exodus—and 
the god Homs, who while “ the smitten ones of Ra ** are laid on 
their faces before him, and while “ the Inviters to Weeping ** 
make sound of lamentation before him, lifts up his voice to the 
M Gods of the nine divisions,** to “ The gods within their shrines 
upon the sand,** to “ The hiders of their hands,**—the mummied 
and mighty dead, to the “ Spirits that go forth from the sycamore 
trees,** and to “ The gods who follow Osiris.** 

To the right and left of this central chamber that leads us to the 

C crypt, are seen squatting in grim silence the double-plumed 
rs of the gate, the crocodile-headed god Nebi, and the 
vulture-headed god Neri, and after propitiatory prayer we follow 
the priestly throng into that vast far-stretching vault beyond ; we 
shall notice how for the space of 10 feet from the ground the 
whole passage is sculptured with ritual. On our right, or on the 
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east side, is Hapocr&tes and the Beetle, on our left hand we see 
what before we have lonly seen carven on the beautiful sarcho- 
phagus of Sety, preserved in the Soane Museum, a picture of 
“Nut,” the Spirit of Water, receiving the Sun, and certain 
passages from the Book of Gates. Nut looks as if die were 
throwing a somersault, die is really thus pictured to symbolise that 
die has the whole under-world in her care. 

Now the priests and boat-bearers, and standards and tables of 
offerings fade from sight, and in the dim light another throng is 
seen filling the mighty crypt, a throng of scholars of the Abydos 
Sculpture School, who are here intent on making plaster casts of 
eyes and decorations and cartouches for statues, to serve as models 
for the next carving lesson. The benches are strewn with little 
trial pieces of limestone carved with heads of figures or hieroglyphs, 
and light has been admitted to the portion of the long gallery 
where the young sculptors are at work, by removing some of the 
huge roofing stones that originally covered in the great vault, and 
which were afterwards entirely removed by Roman plunderers. 
We should have been unable to have such vision brought before us 
except for the labour of the explorers and the draughtsmanship of 
this past year at Abydos. 

But lo ! on the threshold we are met with memories of an older 
time, for here are seen an exquisite alabaster cup and vase and 
delicate red glazed pottery which by their shape seem to belong 
to the Und or Illrd Dynasty, with two moulds for making cakes erf 
offering, in time of high Nile, with the Bah Bird upon them, in 
the day when Beba was head gardener to the Pharaoh of the 
Vlth dynasty. Who knows, the man whose little gate-shaped 
stele stands dose beside the alabaster cup, and who prays “ for life 
and offerings for thousands of years,” actually drank barley wine 
from the cool stone cup, and ate honey-cakes made in the very 
mould which Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have brought back from 
the rubbish mounds of Kom-el-Ahmar, in the time when Pepy I 
was king, between 3467 and 3447 B.C. And this Beba for all 
we know, may have been related to the great duke Haghat-Pepy, 
who dwelt in the Oryx Nome, and who has left his name to 
posterity at Shekh Said. 

But we must come back to Greek and Roman times. When 
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Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt went to Hibeh in the late autumn of 
last year to seek for Ptolemaic literature, they found two interesting 
mummies of Roman date with portraits of the deceased let into 
the cartonage, one of these is now in the Cairo Museum; the 
other faces us here to-day. The man whose body, buried in the 
second century A.D., still rests undisturbed within his red carton- 
age wrappings, must have died in his prime. There is not a grey 
hair beneath the golden leaves of the chaplet upon his head. A 
noticeable man he must have been, not only from the meeting of 
his heavy eyebrows but from the curious one-sidedness of his 
mouth. Close beside is the great sarcophagus of the Persian 
period, brought from a tomb chamber outside the eastern walls of 
Hibeh. Ankh-pef-pet who lived between 360 and 330 B.C. 
and is styled “ The Living Breath of Heaven,** must have been a 
man of account in his day, for not only did the bronze and wooden 
Osiris figures and canopic jars and beads come from his tomb, but 
400 little Ushabti figures were buried with him to answer to his 
call, and go in his place, when in the Fields of Beans and the 
Garden of Amenti he should be called upon by Osiris to go forth 
and till the ground, and here they are in the Edwards* Museum, 
and for all we know poor Ankh-pef-pet is seriously inconvenienced. 
He has had perhaps to go to the Fields of Beans and in the sweat 
of his brow eat the Sun-god*s bread. 

About ten miles to the south of Hibeh lay the extensive 
Byzantine and Coptic cemetery of Qarara; hence came the 
wonderful specimen of the weaver's art which we see before us. 
Stories of the saints may be worked with the needle, but to weave 
them into rich, red cloth, as on the fragment of a garment brought 
from Qarara, speaks wonders for the power of the loom in 
Byzantine times; and that the Qarara ladies knew the worth of 
such woven art material may be gathered from the fact of the 
careful darning we may notice on the piece of another garment 
close by. The Egyptians of the Byzantine period at Qarara were 
dandies. They were not content with ordinary broadcloth or 
ordinary shoe or sandal leather. Look at the beauty of the 
gilding on the shoes, at the exquisite colouring of the leathers 
employed; and that women worked willingly for the loom is 
plain from the spindles and spindle-whorls with the iron hooks still 
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in place, so that if an Egyptian of the time 400 B.C. to 100 
A.U. came to life with that chaplet of justification which is 
displayed close by on her head, she might take up her spindle and 
set it atwirl as if she had but laid it down an hour ago. If one 
passes to the window near the door that leads to the inner room, 
one will see how, thanks to the marvellous preservative power of 
the sands of Hibeh and Behnesa, the lady who so arose would 
actually thread her needle from the ball of purple cotton that she 
left in her workbox, and give her child his marbles or his favourite 
toy hobby-horse, whose wheels go round to-day as merrily as ever 
they did in the Egyptian days or Ptolemy. Nay, if her little lad 
clamoured for a bun—though it will prove best for the teething v 
child who wore that knitted baby's sock, so much out of heel, on 
the table yonder, for it is as hard as stone—here is a bun from the 
ovens of Cynopolis or Shekh Fadl, that probably was baked in 
Roman times. They were lovers of music at Cynopolis, had 
a village band, and perhaps gave concerts in the cool of the 
evening. Here, at any rate, are a pair of bronze clappers 
mounted on wood; here is a flute just such as the shepherds 
beside the Nile play. Close by it again is a pan-pipe from 
Qarara that responds to English lips after the silence of twenty 
centuries or more ; and if the scribe who wrote any of the papyri 
on the table in the middle of the room was to come back to-day, 
he would find his reed pens in his leather case just as he left them, 
and the inkpot ready for ink beside him. 

The scribe! what patience, what precision was his ! He wrote 
for eternity. He seems to have felt that, no matter how the 
lawyers of modem Behnesa filled their waste-paper baskets, or 
how the town librarian of old Oxyrhyncus emptied his muniment 
room, his handiwork would be found after many days, and here, 
from the warm dust-mounds of Behnesa, and the half-buried 
rubbish heaps that some sandstorm mercifully preserved to us, his 
writing is much in evidence. 

We are not able to read yet the precious papyri that are the fruit 
of the labours of Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt during this season's 
work at Oxyrhynchus. They have just reached England, and are 
not yet unscrolled, but there is reason to believe that we shall find 
amongst these fragments of ancient libraries much that was of 
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interest to the classical, legal, and theological world of the first 
four centuries A.D. There are more of “the Logia**—the 
sayings of Christ—amongst them, and we may take the specimens 
now laid out upon the table under glass as fair samples of what to 
expect. 

Here, for example, is a prayer found in the lining of a shoe, 
which, if the plural pronoun instead of the singular had been 
used, might have been to all intents and purposes read as a collect 
for the day in any English or American Episcopal Church last 
Sunday. It was probably written not later than 300 A.D 
“ O God Almighty, who madest heaven and earth and sea, and 
all that is therein, help me, have mercy on me, wash away my sins, 
save me in this world and the world to come, through our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, through whom is the glory and the 
power for ever and ever. Amen. 

Here, again, is a letter from an affectionate father to a spoilt 
son. 

“ Cornelius to his sweetest son, Hierax.** Cornelius tells Hierax 
that he is coming with the donkeys, and bids him be a good boy. 
“ Take care,** says he, “ not to offend anyone at home.** Then 
he bids his son know that he is sending turn a white dress to wear 
with the purple one and a red one to go with the myrtle-coloured 
one. In those days men knew something about colour harmony, 
and dressed with care accordingly. Cornelius sends also, by the 
servant Anouas, a certain scarlet cloak, and his allowance and his 
monthly supplies. One can read between the lines that Hierax 
has been hard up, and has sent his father a box of goodies, with a 
message that if he can send him “a fiver** it will be veiy convenient 
just now. The indulgent father has fallen into the trap, and 
replies, “ You won me over by your dainties, and I will send you 
the price of those, too, by Anouas.** It is clear also that a good 
time is coming, with the holidays perhaps, for Hierax, for 
Cornelius adds, “ For the month of TuU there is for yourself what 
you will. Let me know what you want. Goodbye.** 

Not less interesting is a quarrel about a mortgage, which a lady 
has put into her lawyer's hands, and a report of the case as argued 
in court. And descending to details of society ways, in two or 
three of the papyri we read of invitations to dinner, which show 
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us that the Egyptians of the first four centuries dined at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. Thus, for example, we read, 
“ Antoninus, son of Ptoiemaeus, invites you to dme with him at 
the table of the Lord Sorapis, in the house of Claudius Sorapis, 
on the 16th, at the ninth hour.* 9 

Once again, “ Dionysius invites you to dine with him on the 
occasion of the marriage of his children, at the house of Isebyriob 
to-morrow, the 30th, at the ninth hour." 

It was rather short notice, but perhaps Dionysius was a poor man, 
and had kept matters very quiet The fact that he borrows the 
house of a friend for the occasion points in the same direction. 
He did not want a fuss to be made over the double wedding, so 
he will not issue invitations till the day before the wedding, and then, 
to put the large number of acquaintances whom he cannot 
entertain off the scent, he arranges that the wedding breakfast 
shall take place in a neighbour’s house and not in his own. 
Enough of the papyri of Oxyrhyncus; let us go back to a very 
interesting find made at old Cynopolis, “ Shekh Fadl" of to-day. 
This is what in Scotland we should call a “ com baby," and its 
existence and use links us of the West to those Eastern tillers of 
the soil, and indicates a common faith that sprang in an Aryan 
cradle, and was being nursed beside the Nile, when Vespasian 
was Emperor of Rome. 

It is nothing else than an image of Osiris made out of barley ears 
and sand, covered with cartonage and mummy cloth and gilded. 
Smaller packets of the barley in little sausage-shaped bundles were 
affixed on either side of the head, and a curious round pebble 
composed of the dust of fourteen kinds of precious stones ground 
up together was placed by its side, then the whole little mummy 
of barley and sand was laid with great care in a “ Homs coffin ” 
of sycamore wood, such as we see before us, and at the time of 
the ploughing it was very solemnly buried with appropriate Osirian 
rites and a tombstone placed above it with votive inscription. 
Here by the side of this Egyptian com baby is the grave-stone 
roughly carved, whereon are the words— 

“ The act of obeisance of 
Harbearbepaenoten— 

May he find prosperity." 
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Did the crops turn out well ? Were the bams of Harbearbepae- 
noten bursting ? And did his harvesters rejoice and sing ? We 
cannot tell, but the faithful old Egyptian of the 1st Century after 
Christ, who made his “ com baby ” and buried it with much rite 
and ceremony in the time of Vespasian, for all we know felt as 
clearly as anyone of us that “ Man soweth, but it is God who 
giveth the increase/’ and by his deed has linked the usages and 
the beliefs of plougher and sower in far-off places of the world 
and in far-off ages to his own. 

We are bound for Abydos. All that is of such interest here in 
comparatively modem Egypt has not made us wish the less to 
stand in the dawn of history, and we pass on to the doorway. 

Yet ever as we pass we pause, for right and left of us are drawings 
from Tell-el-Amama copied by Mr. N. de G. Davies for the 
Archaeological Survey, and we may gather as we gaze at the 
portrait of the Sun-disk worshipper Akhenaten taking his wife 
Neferdti for a drive in his chariot that he loved the daughter of 
Dushratta with exceeding love, and that pleasantness and peace 
were in all their ways. For what could be prettier than the way 
Neferdti puts up her lips for a kiss from her lord and master ? 
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THE LAST SECRETS OF THE TEMENOS AT 

ABYDOS. 


We turned our backs on the papyri of Graeco Roman days from 
the sands of Oxyrhynchus, forgot all about the great man, with 
his four hundred servants in Ushabti shape, who had been buried 
in Persian times at Hibeh, gazed for a moment at the pretty 
coquettish way in which Neferdti, the queen of Akhenaten puts 
up her lips for a kiss as her royal master starts to take her an 
airing in his chariot, and then passed forward into the inner room 
that contained for us the last secrets of the Temenos of 
Abydos. 

With the exception of one or two statuettes, some ivory carvings 
and the great stele of Teta-Shera which have been detained 
by the Museum authorities at Cairo, we knew that inside this 
room lay the last words, that the sacred spot whereon ten temples 
had been built to the gods of Egypt varying in age from B.C. 5000 
to 500, would tell us. This room contained, we knew, the chief 
fruit of the last year’s exploration. Dr. Petrie and his helpers 
Stannus, Ayrton, and Rawnsley, have during this past year 
unravelled all the tangled skein of history in connexion with the 
temple worship within the Temenos, have cleared out certain pits 
or chambers outside the temple, wherein were deposited or thrown 
the surplusage of votive offerings ; have explored certain ancient 
fortresses between the Temenos and the Deir, and part of an old 
cemetery in and near the sacred fortress. While Mr. Currelly 
has worked at the great tombs to the South of Abydos, the tombs 
of Usertesen 111 and Aahmes I of the XVIIIth Dynasty, has 
“ planned ” the Terrace Temple that Aahmes built beneath the 
cliff, discovered the shrine and false pyramid he built in memory 
of Teta-Shera, and has shewn that a small town once existed 
close to the edge of the cultivated land wherein dwelt the workmen 
engaged by Aahmes 1 during the vast works he undertook. 

The results of all this wok have astonished the savants and 
unsettled a good number of theories. To quote Dr. Flinders 
Petrie’s own words in his letter to “ The Times,” “ a wider view 
of the early civilisation of which the general lines had been fixed 
by the previous work on the royal tombs and the town has been 
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gained. The clearance of the old temple site over several acres 
has brought to light in a depth of about 20 feet no less than ten 
successive temples ranging in age from about 5000 to 500 B.C. 

For the first time we can see on one spot the changes from age to 
age through the whole of Egyptian histoiy. To separate these 
buildings was an affair of anatomy rather than of spade work, 
the walls of mud-brick were so commingled with the soil that 
incessant section-cutting with a sharp knife was the only way to 
discriminate the brick work. Often only a single course of bricks, 
or a thin bed of foundation sand, was all that told of the great 
buildings which had existed here for centuries. Over 5000 
measurements were taken for plans and levels.** 

These plans are not yet worked out on paper, but what seems 
clear is, that the later one goes back, the smaller and simpler in 
design does the temple become. “The main result, as regards 
the religion, is that Osiris was not the original god of Abydos ; 
the jackal god Upu-aut, and then the god of the west, Khenta- 
menti, were honoured here down to the Xllth Dynasty.** 

That was a conclusion that we, who believed that here from the * 
dawn of history had been the centre of the cult of Osiris, were 
not prepared for. But the Jackal God why should he have been 
the chief deity ? The great desert round about us as we stand 
between the cliff ranges to the south and west, and the green 
cultivated land to the north and east must give us the answer. 
Innumerable “jorfs** or water-worn “wadies,** the old water courses 
of primaeval streams or cyclonic waterbursts, traverse the plain, so 
that men of old time could not pass from desert to cliff and from 
cliff to village plain, except by the tracks the desert jackal had 
made as he prowled for prey. It was he who showed the path, 
and became men*s guide to the passages of those deep water gullies, 
and very naturally did men honour him here at Abydos, as “ Upu- 
aut ** the opener of the ways. 

Dr. Petrie continues —“ The most striking change in religious 
ways is seen about the I Vth Dynasty when the Temple was abol¬ 
ished, and only a great hearth of burnt offering is found full of 
votive clay substitutes for sacrifice. This exactly agrees with the 
account of Herodotus that Cheops had closed the temples and for¬ 
bidden sacrifices. This materialising of history is made the more 
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ml by finding an ivory statuette of Cheops of the finest work, 
which shows Tor the first time the face and character of the great 
builder and organiser who made Egyptian government and civiliza¬ 
tion what it was for thousands of years after.” 

It was with mixed feelings of wonder and gratitude for being 
admitted into the meat secret of the Temenos, that one entered 
the room, where the results of the year's work were displayed. 

At our right hand was a table containing various objects taken 
from one of the chambers for temple castaways, most of them 
belonging to the time of the 1st Dynasty. A Erne-stone hawk 
from a standard head, frogs, hippopotami, baboons in limestone, 
in pottery, and in alabaster ; and, what was of deepest interest, 
the head, in red pottery, of a camel. It was a rough bit of work 
enough, but the look of querulous grumbling given by the modelling 
of the lower Ep was excellent, and though one need not necessarily 
believe that it was modelled from Efe, and may have been modelled 
from memory, one can, if one will, do as Dr. Petrie has done and 
consider that here is proof that the camel and Egypt were brought 
into relation 4,000 years earlier than has been hitherto supposed, 
for pictures or models of the 44 ship of the desert ” are not found 
elsewhere in Egypt till Greek times. 

One could not help noting the models of the human form divine 
in this 1st Dynasty rubbish chamber. Men and women are both 
squat broad-faced folk looking Eke a cross between an Eskimo and 
a Dutch Boer. The chief executioner or the chief sacrificing 
priest, seems to have been provided with a magnificent flint scimitar 
—iron was evidently not known in those days. One does not 
know how far the 1st Dynasty princes or princesses or priests or 
women rouged, but red paint was clearly in much favour in those 
times, and men must have sailed the deeps to fetch it. 

Here on this table is a group of black poEshed pottery, a tall 
amphora-shaped jar, and several small bowls with sides slightly 
curved inwards, one of which is still red from the red achne or 
oxide it contained when it was thrown aside. It is dear that none 
of them were made in Egypt, and since they seem identical in 
shape with pottery found in Crete, and belonging to the later 
neoEthic age, the possible condusion is that in that far-off 
1st Dynasty time the isles of the sea were known to the men of 
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Abydos, and that when King Menes and his merry painters 
wanted rouge for the toilette table or red paint for their slate 
palettes, they called for “ as good sailors as ever sailed the sea,” 
and sent to Crete for it. That men should be ploughing the seas 
for red paint, at a time when they were content to take stones 
from the desert for their gods, is passing strange ; but here, close 
by, are seen huge fetish-stones and limestone blocks which had 
been worn by sea and rain into shapes so like the dog-headed ape, 
that it is hardly to be wondered that the worshippers of the 
baboon brought them as god-sends into the Temple, and after 
touching them up here and there with a chisel, did honour to 
them. 

We turn to the central table, to find that in the days of Aha 
Mena quartz crystal could be worked and inscribed for use of 
royal Bps, when the king went in his state barge down Nile. But 
what astonishes one most is the quantity of glazed tile work that 
has come back to the light. It looks as if the kings of the 
1st Dynasty adorned their houses and their temple courts with 
cool green imitations of the rushes beside the river, and that 
Doulton's works were in full blast at Abydos 4,500 years before 
Christ. The dovetail rib at the back of the wall tiles to enable 
the cement to get a grip of the tiHng is plainly seen, and each tile 
in addition has holes in the dove-tailing to admit of being wired 
together by copper wire. The tilers of Mena's day evidently 
knew their business well. Nor did they only glaze tiles for 
decorative panel and dado work in a single simple colour. It is 
clear that they knew the art of polychrome glazing also. 

Here is a precious fragment of a globular vase, from its green 
dazing, now much faded, once shone in purple inlay the name of 
Mena, the founder of the dynasty. It shines no longer ; the royal 
purple has changed to dull brown, but there inlaid by excellent 
craft still is seen the hieroglyphic name of the mighty warrior— 
the Horus hawk above the House of Eternity, holding the mace 
of Mena in one daw, and the shield of the great king in the 
other. The glazed tile of a chieftain of the Anu, named 
44 Tera-Meter—devoted to the God,” shows us how quick the 
artists were to give racial characteristics of the figures they 
portrayed. 
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Beneath the same glass covering we have evidences of the flora 
and fauna of the Egypt of Mena's day. There is a green and 
purple glazed kohl pot in shape of a lotus capital, which shows us 
that the builders of his time had gone to nature for their models, 
in a way that the Ruslan of that early time would much have 
appreciated. Here lies a well-modelled locust in green pottery; 
whether a votive offering against the pest, or an image of one 
whose awful power seemed divine in its suddenness ana its well- 
ordered coming and going none can tell, but the man who made 
that locust had had one in his workshop as he moulded the clay 
and coloured it. He, too, had gone to nature. But it was not 
the potter of the 1st Dynasty only who went to nature, it was 
the ivory carver also. Here is the figure of a boy kneeling. 
You can almost see the oil shine on his supple back as he bows in 
prayer. Here is the head of a mastiff, here a dog couchant, and 
there (beyond all our expectation) a bear. It is the first evidence 
from the monuments that bears were known in Egypt, and though 
of course it may have been only a travelling bear brought from 
over sea, or from Syria, it must have been studied to some purpose 
by the ivory carver of Abydos. The series of ivory lions couchant 
which are here displayed tell the same tale of skill and accurate 
craftsmanship, and whether these were used as gaming pieces or 
not, as King Zer probably used those that were discovered in his 
tomb, it must have added not a little to the pleasure of the game 
to handle such exquisite pieces of carving. One of these lions 
has not yet lost the fire of his fierce looks, and the light still 
sparkles in the tiny chalcedony jewel that once gave such life to 
his eyes. Close beside, a hollow dish in shape of a cow tied up 
for sacrifice, and a life-like baboon, show us the power of the 
carvers of the 1st Dynasty to see rightly and to portray faithfully; 
but the gem of the collection of this revelation of unconventional 
and natural art is the little figure of an old king with the crown of 
Upper Egypt upon his head, who crouches forward and hugs an 
embroidered blanket or quilt about him, as if he felt the cold. 
Take a magnifying glass and look at the refinement of the 
features, look at the intricacy and richness of the adornment of 
the blanket or royal wrapper, and say if since Mena's time more 
feeling or more expression could be given by the carver's tool. 
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I spoke of the gem of the collection. Alas! the gem of the 
whole find of ivories is not here; it has been detained at Cairo, 
and we must be content with photographic representation of it. 
It is a little ivory statuette which must surely be a portrait of one 
of the greatest law-givers Egypt of the IVth Dynasty knew. 
There is no doubt about the king represented, for his cartouche is 
carved upon the little throne whereon the figure sits, and that 
name is Khufu the Cheops, who built the Great Pyramid. The 
Cheops who ruled between about B.C. 3969 and 3908. 

It chances that my son was at work in the Temenos when it was 
found or rather when part of it was found, for it was headless. 
The quick eye of Dr. Petrie saw that this headless statuette was 
Khufu, and at once a boy was set to work with a fine sieve to sift 
all the rubbish of the tip heap where it was possible the little head 
might be. He sifted diligently for three weeks and came upon it 
at last. It is the most important treasure-trove of the season, and 
one feels warranted in appending further particulars of the find. 
My son wrote :— 

“ The little ivory statuette of Khufu turned up in a deep excava¬ 
tion of some store chambers in the south-east of the Temenos. 
Smayne, Hassan, and another man were working on this job, with 
three or four boys to carry for them. The boys had to carry the 
soil—which was black in colour—out to a tip heap on the south. 
Smayne was working with a knife or a trowel because he knew he 
was among precious things. He came from Sheikh Ali, not from 
Quft; the Sheikh Ali men are nearly always the best and most 
intelligent workers. Smayne was a particularly clever workman, 
but in this case he missed the head of the statuette. It all came 
out as a lump of dirt. Professor Petrie was told of it, and took 
it away to dry it and clean the dirt off. It was two days or so 
later that he discovered the importance of having the head. After 
much questioning it was decided where the boys had been tipping 
rubbish on the day of the find, and Professor Petrie gave orders 
that Smayne and a boy were to sit at the foot of that rubbish heap, 
while the rubbish was tipped elsewhere, and examine the soil 
through a sieve till they found the head. The first thing to 
do was to put all the clods that had rolled to the bottom of 
the heap out in the sun to dry; then these were broken in 
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my hands and carefully examined. Next it was a case of ^sifting 
every inch of soil very carefully. Smayne and his boy used 
to squat opposite one another; Smayne riddled the stuff whole the 
lad filled his sieve from a palm-basket. I used to sit for horns on 
end watching them, whiling away the time by talking to them of 
their village, of Smayne’s wife, his camels and donkeys, the palm- 
trees, the birds, and the village cries of the onion-sellers, and so 
forth, I telling him in return about England. 

“It was all very monotonous, but the three weeks soon went by, 
and it was a miracle that it did not take three months when you 
consider the size of the tip heap and the small amount of soil that 
could be riddled carefully each day. 1 used to hail him often 
from a distance, and ask if they had got it, but always the same 
answer came back “ Lissa Lissa,” not yet, not yet. Until one day 
he shouted to me and asked me to come. I went, and he showed 
me a tiny polished thing which looked like some curious ape figure 
or old chessman. Then I saw he was holding it upside down, 
and when I turned it that it was really the head of Khufu, 
beautifully carved and polished.’* 

As one gazes to-day upon the photograph of the squat figure with 
the broad brow and the royal crown not much higher than a 
military forage cap, one is struck with the determination in the face. 
There is no need for him to hold the scourge of office uplifted 

r * ist his right-hand shoulder, a word from Khufu it is quite 
, and the pyramid will begin to rise. Another word and all 
the temples shall be closed and the priesthood disestablished and 
instead of the huge hecatombs of burnt offering, men shall only be 
allowed to throw little clay models of barley loaves into an open 
fire of brushwood before the hearth, for so has King Khufu the 
reformer of worship ordained. His word has gone forth, and 
though the priesdy caste may hate him for having stopped their 
temple spoils, that word of the little ivory man with the stubborn 
face shall be obeyed. He wields not the scourge in vain. 

Here, as one thinks of these things, may be seen some of the 
actual day votive offerings recovered from one of the lower strata 
of the Temenos, which was clearly of the Illrd and IVth 
Dynasty period. They were discovered lying in a mast of 
vegetable ashes within a cirde of hearthstone day, and, as 
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Dr. Flinders Petrie has pointed out, ‘ ‘ This exactly agrees with the 
account of Herodotus that Cheops had closed the temples and 
forbidden sacrifices.” What the motive was that urged Khufif** 
to dare all the anger of the priesthood by this command we know 
not Was it economy, was it a wish to turn the spending power 
of the people into another channel, and so help his royal treasury 
to defray the gigantic cost of the building of that first Pyramid of 
Gizeh, or was it that Khufu had been inspired to perceive that 
God was a Spirit, and to be worshipped in spirit and in truth ; 
that He would have mercy and not sacrifice ; that He delighted 
not in the blood of bulls and goats, but delighted in truth and 
righteousness; that, in short, to obey was better than to sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of rams. These are the questions that 
rise in our mind as one gazes at these little models of twisted 
dough, and then at the photogfaph of the statuette of the long 
one holds to-day in one's hand. There is a breath of the air of memory 
of an earlier day from the little fragment of a slate bowl close by 
that bears the name of Zet, the thud long of the 1st Dynasty, and 
here too are “ sealings ” that were made by the very hand perhaps 
of the king who built the third pyramid and afterwards determined 
to build another at Abu Roash for his burial, Menkauna. 

Going forward, we pause to examine a group of metal implements, 
a copper axe, a hammer, a chisel and an adze, the colours of whose 
oxidates are peacock green and deepest cobalt blue ; but it is not 
at the copper axe one gazes as at a twisted lump of iron that looks 
as if it had just been run together into a fused mass in the furnace 
and was waiting the blacksmith's hammer. That lump of iron, 
found where it was, carries the use of iron back to the Vlth 
Dynasty 3266 to 3133 B.C. and allows us to know that there 
were iron-workers in Egypt 2,500 years before we thought the 
metal was ever used there. 

Then our minds go back to Sakkara, for here is the alabaster lid 
of a large jar of Teta and five alabaster jars of good shape and 
excellent workmanship, whereon appear inscribed the name of 
Pepy 1, the letters raised upon a blue ground. Close by is a cop¬ 
per “ Hes ** vase and silver beads, used, perhaps, at the very “Sed 
Heb ** festival, the festival of the thirty years, when Pepy was 
king. 
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We skip a strange blank time of Egyptian History that lay between 
the time of Nitocris of the rosy cheeks and Amenemhat I, and 
find ourselves face to face with the grey granite statuette of a vizier 
who held office in the time of one of the Antefs, Sankh-Ka-Ra, 
the last kins of the Xlth Dynasty. That vizier may have been 
present at the dedication of the chapel to the Ka or double of the 
king he had so faithfully served. Here at any rate is a small ala¬ 
baster plaque inscribed for the palace of the Ka, which was prob¬ 
ably erected by Sankh-Ka-Ra for the rest of his father's soul. 
Now we pass to the beginning of the Middle Empire, and are 
able to examine the foundation deposits of the second king of the 
Xllth Dynasty, whose obelisk at Heliopolis still stands where he 
placed it at the beginning of the “ Sed ” Festival of thirty years, 
before the great Temple of the Sun. One remembers as one 
gazes at the sun-burnt clay bricks which formed the foundation of 
the Temple of Usertesen I, that it was to this king we owe it that 
the worship of Osiris replaced the cult of “ Upu-aut,” the jackal 
god, the opener of the ways, at Abydos. For though he still 
honoured “ Khentamenti,” the Lord of the West, he set his 
architects, Mentohotep and Meni, to build the Temple of Osiris, 
which was described “as a noble place of eternity for Osiris, 
with a wall that pierced to Heaven, a well that reached down to 
the river, and gates that hid the sky.” The well must have been 
a remarkable work, for Strabo describes it. 

Here before us lie the foundation bricks of that temple which the 
king with the smile upon his face, who reigned wisely and well 
between B.C. 2758 and 2714, ordained for the new cult, and 
determined as he built that it should claim the patronage of the 
cult he was dispossessing. We learn this from the little plaques 
that were found inside the bricks—plaques of various material, 
copper, alabaster, papyrus, and glazed pottery inscribed with the 
king's name, “ Beloved of Khentamenti.” 

As one looks at the tablets which had been placed in the heart of 
the bricks of Nile mud more than 4600 years ago, one remembers 
how once one stood at the open caverns of the “ Mafkat ** or 
turquoise mines of Mashara, in the Sinaitic peninsula, which this 
king had in his day rifled for material for his blue glazing, and 
here on the white pottery plaques is some of his spoil. 
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But what teems to be of special interest is the wholesale and 
economical way in which the King Usertesen had determined that 
his calling cards should be manufactured by the potter for use 
on dedicatory occasions. Here for example is a pottery plaque. 
One sees inscribed on part of it the name of the king, evidently 
so inscribed before baking and glazing, but the other part of the 
plaque is left bare, so that the name of the god whom he is 
honoming may be scratched on it by the foundation depositor at 
the time of the deposit. 

Were sacrifices offered at the founding of this Temple ? It looks 
like it. A bull's head and other bones were discovered dose to 
this foundation deposit of Unsertesen’s nome. Amongst those 
who were present on that occasion were peradventure the Ka 
Priest of Shenti and Nefer-Ui, M the Doubly-good one,” in all 
their glory of necklaces. This one with his green glazed beads, 
that one with his camelian beads, each bearing in the centre of 
the string the single scarab upon his breast The identical neck¬ 
laces we may see to-day in the window-bay yonder, and if great 
was the joy when the foundations were laid, greater was the 
rejoicing when the builders finished the rounded coping of the 
Temple walls, a portion of which is dose by. 

Now there is a break in the finding of relics in the Temenos, or 
in the rubbish mounds near the Shuneh Fort which relate to the 
Xllth Dynasty, but we must not forget that in the same 
window where the necklaces of the time are exhibited are some 
sped mens of bowls that have been daintily made of a very rare 
land of blue-grey marble, which appears only to have been worked 
during this dynasty. Before we dose the book of the Xllth 
Dynasty, opened for us this year at Abydos, we must go to the 
further comer of this same room and listen to Mr. Currelly's 
deeply-interesting redtal of how he deared out the wonderful 
Usertesen tomb chambers and galleries that had been twice 
broken into—once by the rave people ; once again by the 
Romans in the fourth century, a* was evident from bits of pottery 
they had left behind them when they plundered. 

It has been generally believed that this mighty warrior king of the 
Xllth Dynasty, Usertesen III. (B.C. 2660-2622), who went 
forth conquering and to conquer against the people of Nubia and 
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Ethiopia; who canalised the first cataract, as we have just done, 
(or the be tt er conveyance of military stores to the south; who 
wrote upon his boundary tablet at Semneh, that he was 44 eager to 
capture, powerful to succeed, and not slothful; one i k whose 
heart there is a word which cravens know not; invading the 
invader and leaving alone the man who lets him alone. 9 * It was, 
I say, generally believed that he was buried in the heart of the 
northern brick pyramid of Dahshur, but Mr. Currelly has shewn 
that that pyramid building may, after all, have been but a blind. 
It was at Abydos, under the cliff and within reach of the Osiris 
Temple, that he had deigned that his body should rest. 

And here he had a well sunk in the solid rock which gave 
admittance to chambers left and right. Then at the topmost 
comer of the ceiling of the right-hand chamber he designed 
a second passage which led on to a second wall, giving acces s to 
a third chamber; this led to a fourth chamber, and again, from 
the topmost part of the well, entrance was made to a long, 
downward-sloping gallery, which gave entrance to a fifth chamber. 
At right angles hence was cut another gallery to a sixth ; thence 
the gallery ran in a loop and curved right round in the solid rock, 
and ended at last in a seventh chamber. The sarcophagus, 
which was almost a skin fit, was in the fifth chamber. 

One would have supposed that if ever long was sure of being 
allowed his sleep for die one thousand years, liter which he would 
be able to visit the green fields of Abydos and the flowing Nile 
once more, that that long was Usertesen III. The sloping 
gallery behind him had beat blocked with granite stones of six to 
nine tons in weight; each admittance way to gallery or chamber 
had been closed by huge portcullis stones or the neatest and 
closest fitting; and all the shafts to which entrance had been 
gained for the sarcophagus of the king and his royal mummy had 
been filled in with rubble. Besides these precautions, the 
entrances had been made to the various galleries, not from the 
floor but from near the ceiling of the chambers. At the entrance 
two chambers had been provided, so as to puzzle and put off the 
scent the treasure hunters in after years; yet, all this notwith¬ 
standing, the Pangrave people, though they missed the galleries 
and were foiled by the closing blocks, had hewn their way to the 
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very heart of the tomb, and, unable to break into the sarcophagus 
by fair means, had quarried away into the side-wall, so as to give 
room for the sarcophagus to fall over, and then had burrowed 
under the sarcophagus so as to make it fall and break by its sheer 
weight. 

The labour involved in this hunt of the Pangrave folk for the 
supposed treasure of the buried king may be estimated when it is 
stated that Mr. Currelly found every chamber and all the galleries 
packed with the debris that these robber-moles in human shape 
had cast out behind them. If they found the king we may judge 
by the beauty of the golden and enamelled pectoral of Princess 
Sat-Hathor, the sister of Usertesen II., a jewel that Mr. De Morgan 
brought from the Pyramid of Dahshur, that the artist world of 
that time would rejoice. But it was a poor exchange they left us, 
in the little bit of rudely ornamented black pottery, from which 
one of the plunderers had taken his mid-day dish of beans or 
his afternoon drink of barley-beer, and one may well believe if 
Usertesen III. keeps up his character in the next world he has not 
“ left the men alone " who did not “ let him alone," and has 
“given no satisfaction to the enemy who invaded him." 

On the table in the centre of the room are the foundation deposits 
of the Temple that Tahutimes III., of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
B.C. 1481-1440 — Thothmes, who was in his time what 
Usertesen III. had been in the Xllth Dynasty—Thothmes, the 
conqueror of Mesopotamia, the builder and law-giver—Thothmes, 
one of the really great kings of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

We are at once struck, as we caze at these deposits, that art has 
decayed, or, if not art, then religion. The copper models of the 
took and model corn-grinders are well enough, but the alabaster 
jars have lost the beautiful shapes that we knew under Pepy the 
king, and are slovenly worked. No attempt has been made to 
hollow them out! they are dummy jars—jars evidently turned out 
on the cheap or in a great hurry. And yet that the Temple builders 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty lived at a time when civilization had 
multiplied the varieties of pots and pans, and cups and jars, may 
be seen at a glance as one looks at some of the 6,000 pots of 
alabaster, limestone and pottery that formed the deposit of the 
Terrace Temple of Aahmes I, the founder of the dynasty. 
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How (earful he, as well as Usertesen III, was o( the body-snatchers 
may be judged by the (acts brought out by the excavation of Mr. 
Currelly this year. Aahmes who (eared no man in life, Aahmes 
the re-establisher of Egyptian independence, seems to have (eared 
men exceedingly after death. He wished to lie at rest within 
touch of Osiris and of those who day and night kept watch and 
said their prayers and offered sacrifice at the nation's shrine. But 
to do this he must pretend that his heart was not at Abydos, but 
elsewhere. Now Aahmes had a grandmother, the Queen “ Teta- 
Shera ” whose seated figure we all know who visit the British 
Museum to-day. He conceived the idea of letting it be generally 
known that the Temenos Temple he was building beneath the 
cliff to the south was not (or his own, but for her honour. At 
the same time he set about excavating a glorious tomb from the 
bottom of what probably appeared at the time a rubbish hole for 
debris from the Temple Terrace or a quarry hole for stone for 
that temple. But the tomb chambers he designed were of great 
size (it was to be supported by eighteen pillars) and something 
must needs be done with the stone excavated. He would cun¬ 
ningly then let it be known that his intention was to build a pyra¬ 
mid to the immortal memory of this same grandmother ; and this 
he did, half a mile to v the north. Midway between them he 
would set up a shrine also to her memory, and therein he would 
place a stele 8 feet high and 2 feet 6 inches broad, where he 
would state as plainly as well-cut and deeply-cut inscription could 
state, that it was his goodwill and pleasure to perpetuate the mem¬ 
ory of “Teta-Shera " living for ever, the mother of his father and 
the mother of his mother, a temple, a pyramid and a shrine. 
Thanks to Mr. Currelly*s excavation and the finding of the stele, 
which he discovered midway between the false pyramid and the 
Terrace Temple, we know now that this, to use a slang expression, 
was indeed all grandmother. 

All the while Aahmes I was quietly working away at his own 
splendid tomb chamber and his own beautiful temple. When 
Aahmes died, he was probably entombed by night in the sepulchre 
whose gallery opened into the bottom of a rubbish hole, and 
though it is true his body was in after years moved away to the 
Valley of the Kings at Thebes, it is probable that his ruse 
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succeeded, and none but the priests of Osiris ever knew the story 
of the making of the tomb at Abydos. 

Let us go and look at the facsimile drawing of this interesting 
stele to Teta-Shera. The original is now in the Cairo Museum. 
We do not regret this. For in exchange the Cairo authorities 
have allowed Dr. Petrie to bring to England the bulk of the 
collection we see here to-day. 

Returning to the table in the middle of the room we examine 
again the foundation deposits of Tahutimes III, whose coffin and 
mummy remain to us at this day, and whose strong face is 
preserved to us by the great granite head in the British Museum. 
There are few kings in uie history of Egypt who showed for the 
twenty-eight years of his reign, when in full power, such mar¬ 
vellous energy; and there are none of whom, from the transla¬ 
tion of his “ annals,** we know so much. From Aleppo in the 
north to Wady Haifa in the south his monuments abound, and 
his name is found inscribed in ivory tablets, gold rings, alabaster 
vases, and glass drinking cups, as well as on gigantic obelisks and 
sphinxes. He brought into Egypt the wealth, the arts, and the 
beauty, as well as the blood of Syria, and one is a little surprised 
to find here in the temple deposit at Abydos, which must have 
been set up between B.C. 1503-1449, that the art of making 
alabaster vases has so degenerated, or that a king who loved beauty 
of shape and skill of handicraft, should have ever allowed such 
poorly shaped alabaster vases, and vases so coarsely and carelessly 
worked to be used on such an occasion as the laying of the 
foundation of a temple to Osiris. But that men cared for personal 
adornment in those days and knew the worth of colour arrange¬ 
ment, one has but to examine the exhibit of an exquisite necklace of 
a certain priest of Shenti, or the collarette with its arrangement 
of white, green, purple, and yellow beads, or the beautiful triple- 
threaded necklet of green beads and camelian in which seven 
silver lions* claws were strung, to see how the jeweller's fart 
flourished in the reign of Tahutimes the third, the rebuilder of 
Karnak, and the finisher of the beautiful Temple of Hatshepsut 
at Deir-el-Bahari. 

One of the most interesting finds that was made in connexion 
with the XVlIIth Dynasty was a group of burial furniture found 
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with the skull of a young girl, who by the pottery that was found 
beside her was probably a Greek by birth. The girl had in Kfe- 
time rejoiced in a Greek pottery doll with beads about its neck, 
which, with another pottery figure holding a basket close by, 
resembles the work of the Mycenean period, and is certainly 
more Greek than Egyptian in style. Side by side was found 
what is known as a “ ring 99 vase of lotus buds and pomegranates, 
which, by its shape and ornamentation, must have come from some 
of the Isles of the /Egean. Two gaudily-painted Egyptian vases 
were in the group, and here was proof of Greek and Egyptian 
work in the same tomb in the XVIIIth Dynasty, between 
B.C. 1600 and 1400. One cannot help sighing to think of the 
little maiden dying in a foreign land, and clinging perhaps to the 
last for comfort to the doll that reminded her of home, or to 
picturet he grief of the fond parents or friends who insisted that 
she should not go down into the dust without her Grecian toys, 
and who lovingly placed upon her little cold feet the green leather 
shoes with the ornament at the toe-point, which have been 
brought back from the sands of Abydos after the lapse of 
3400 years. 

We leave the XVIIIth Dynasty, and find ourselves thinking of 
another Temple builder at Abydos, this the first king of the new 
Empire, Ramessu III. In his reign Egyptian commerce prospered, • 
and his fame as a temple builder was not only known at Abydos, 
but at Thebes and Heliopolis also. Here before us lie the 
foundation deposits of the Temple he reared to Osiris 1200 years 
before Christ. One notes that bronze and silver and lapis lazuli 
were objects of value in his day, and that silver bracelets were in 
fashion. But it would seem, to judge from the series of miniature 
plaques of pottery that are inscribed with prayer “ for offerings for 
1000 years 99 for the king, that religion had begun to be rather of 
the Buddhist praying-wheel type, and a matter more of formulse 
than of the heart. 

Turning next to the larger finds of importance, we must all be 
struck by the simplicity and directness of the royal commands 
that echo in our ears across the centuries as we read the broken 
inscriptions on the steles of Neferarkara, of the Vth Dynasty, and 
of Teta, the king whose pyramid we see to-day at Sakkarah. 
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More than 5500 years have passed since Neferarkara forbade 
forced labour in Egypt. We pride ourselves on our enlightened 
British rule in the valley of the Nile, and as proof of it we say we 
have abolished the corvee, but Neferarkara, the third king of the 
Vth Dynasty, did this 3680 years before Christ “ I have not," 
says he, "empowered any man to take any servants of the 
god who are in this nome or elsewhere for canal work. They 
are protected to the extent of eternity by the command of the 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt." 

A large lintel slab of sandstone, with hieroglyphs, and uraeus, and 
sun disk deeply incised, is the first monument brought to England 
of the third Mfentuhotep—the lover of art; the builder of a 
temple at Thebes; the sovereign lord reverenced to late ages, 
who, so far as is yet known, was the last king but one of the Xlth 
Dynasty, and whose date has been put at B.C. 2832-2786. An 
upright slab of limestone near by gives us the figure of a queen in 
her own right, as may be seten by the uraeus on her head, who is 
probably the heiress of Sankh-Ka-Ra, last king of the Xlth 
Dynasty, through whom the XUth Dynasty inherited their 
rights. 

At the end of the room is a fine portrait statue, life-size, in quartz¬ 
ite sandstone of a king whom we can only guess at as being Nefer- 
hotep, of the XUIth Dynasty, B.C. 2410. The face is strikingly 
like the statuettes in the Bologna Museum, and we know from a 
large stele, found at Abydos, that he sent “ to repair the temple 
there according to the direction of the sacred books, for when he 
had unrolled and read the writings he desired to honour the god 
according to all he had seen in the books." 

One cannot pass the finely-wrought black granite seated figure of 
Amenhotep. It is a face full of keenness. He must have been a 
good servant of his royal master Amenhotep II, who flourished 
about B.C. 1449 to 1423, and whose treasure if we may judge 
by the lists and drawings found in private tombs of his reign, must 
have needed no ordinaiy man to be keeper of them. He prays 
to Osiris “ for all needful offerings." Perhaps it is because he so 
believed in the god of the resurrection that he holds in his hand a 
palm spathe, as emblem of the power to vivify and bring life to 
the perfection of fruit in the world to come. 
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A second figure of the same type hard by has also come to 
ns from the Temenos sands. This is less finely wrought than the 
former, but it gives with considerable power the running and 
quick wit of a man with a cynical smile, who in the days of 
nameasu II, B.C. 1333-1300, was “overseer of the whole 


country, judging the land for the kings.” Parahotep, the king's 
vizier, though a time came for his statue to be cast outside 
the temple walls as a person no longer of any consequence, has 
had his prayer answered until April of this year. “ Exalt me 
amongst the spirits,” he prays, “make me divine amongst 
the souls. Let me he summoned to thy presence daily, and not 
be destroyed from out of the land.” But though undestrqyed, 
Parahotep is an alien now, and his exile is for everlasting. 

Near by this statue of the vizier—squat on his haunches, knees to 
chin—nes the red granite face of a man whom he probably knew 
well in life—the fleshy-faced Unnefer, great high priest under 
Ramessu II. There was probably no one in his day at Abydos 
except the lung who wielded such power as he. Times have 
changed. His great granite statue was so rotten from lying in the 
rubbish mounds that had hid him from sight for centuries, that all 
the explorer could do was to pour paraffin upon his sensuous face, 
and bnrm this splintered mask of him away. The last secret of 
priest-ridden Abydos is fitly bodied forth by Unnefer. Hence¬ 
forth the Temenos, at any rate, is silent. 


FINIS. 
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